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> BY J. DARROCH. 


(Concluded from p. 138, March number.) 


2 THE DREAM IN HAN-TAN. 


A common proverb is fj & ia Bi “ He is like 
the dog that bit Lu Tong-pin; he doesn’t know good from bad.” 


Lu Tong-pin was one of the eight Tao immortals who flourished 
about B.C. 1000. There were an astonishing number of immortals 
about in those days, by the way. That any dog should have failed 
to see the difference between an immortal whose pleasure it was to 
dress in rags as he rambled through this dusty world, and an 
ordinary beggar whose ill luck it is to have no better covering and 
no certain dwelling place, argues such a low order of canine in- 
telligence as to be beneath the power of ordinary language to 
characterise. When a rude fellow reviles one who is his better and 
who, for this very reason, is debarred the use of those weapons of 
vulgar abuse on which the other chiefly relies, it is quite the correct 
thing to say with an assumption of haughty contempt, “A dog bit 
Lu Tong-pin,” thus placing the bully on the same level as the sense- 
less quadruped that fixed its teeth in the sacred flesh of the famous 
sage. 
It is said that Lu Tong-pin, to save his life, once fled to #} #f S&. 
Entering aruined temple he found another famous personage 
$6 W— HE already in occupancy and engaged in the interesting but 
not overdignified task of cooking a pot of millet. While sitting 
gazing in the fire watching his friend’s culinary operations Lu ‘l'ong- 
pin fell fast asleep. He dreamed he was Emperor and that for a 
long life-time he enjoyed all the grandeur of his exalted position, 
When he had grown old and was about to die he awoke with a 
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start to find himself still in the temple and the pot of millet not yet 
cooked. He perceived at once that riches, wealth and honours were 
a deceitful dream, and determined to seek them no longer. He 
thereupon retired from active life and became the most famous of 
the /\ {ilj, eight immortals. The story, like so much of Buddhist 
lore, shows the fleeting nature of all earthly good. 


“Time, like an ever rolling stream, bears all its sons away. 
They fly forgotten as a dream dies at the opening day.” 


$i) 


One of the most famous men of ancient China is # fj Liu 
Pei, the hero of the historical romance called “ The Three Kingdoms.” 
Every scholar has read the book which is famed for the purity and 
conciseness of its diction. The common people who cannot read 
have heard innumerable story tellers recite the hero's fame and 
have seen many theatrical representations of the daring exploits of 
Liu Pei’s stormy life, and it may be safely asserted that in all the 
annals of the West the name of no knight of old renown has become 
more familiar to the mass of his countrymen than that of the man 
of whom we now write, with Kwan Chang, his companion in arms, 
and Yoh Fei, the third of the great “ Three Brothers” While these 
heroes were making for themselves an undying name a nephew of 
Liu Pei’s was king of Szchuan. He was hard-pressed by Ts‘ao 
Ts‘ao, the famous or rather infamous military genius of that time. 
This nephew, whose name was Liu Uhang, determined to call in his 
uncle and his companion braves to defend his kingdom against 
Ts‘ao Ts‘ao. Many of the older officials expostulated with their 
master that to invite Liu Pei and his friends to defend the kingdom 
was like bringing a tiger into the house to defend it against 
robbers ; their fear being that Liu Pei would seize the country for 
himself, a fear which was ultimately realised. Obstinate in his own 
opinions Liu Chang disregarded their advice, and with a light heart 
set out from his capital, Chen-tu, to welcome his allies. His 
treasurer, % #§ Huang Chiien, knelt before him and knocked his 
head on the ground tili the blood came, then seized his master’s 
robe in his teeth, making the expressive signs of a dumb animal, 
since speech had failed to have effect, that he desired him to 
abandon this fatal journey. Angered by the persistent remonstrance 
Liu Chang fiercely jerked himself free, breaking his faithful servitor’s 
two teeth by the violence of the wrench with which he tore his robe 
from Huang Chiien’s mouth. As he rode up to the city gate, going 
forth to meet his uncle, Liu Chang found his way barred by another 
of his officials who had suspended himself head downwards from 
the guard tower above the gate and thus awaited his master’s 
approach. In one hand he held a paper, which was a strong remon- 
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_strance against the policy to which the king was committing himself 
When Liu Chang turned impatiently away from the proferred 
petition $— 9X Wang Lei cut, with the knife which he held in his 
other hand, the rope by which he was hanging, and was killed by 
the fall at his master’s feet. He thus declared his unwillingness to 
look on the ruin of his country and attested the sincerity of his 
convictions by giving his life to add weight to the solemnity of his 
entreaties. Liu Chang was too wilful to heed these remonstrances, 
but many months had not elapsed before he was a prisoner in his 
own capital, glad to purchase an ignoble life by surrendering the 
kingdom to his resolute uncle. So it is that a young man seems 
sometimes so determined to go to the devil that a father’s arguments, 
a mother’s prayers, a sister’s tears, a brother’s entreaties all fail to 
move him, and finally, doing despite to his own conscience, he 
tramples under foot the blood of Christ, and though the Lord Jesus 
interposes His own cross between him and ruin, even that sacrifice 
is as powerless to influence his stubborn heart as the death of 
Wang Lei was impotent to dissuade Liu Chang from his self-chosen 
destruction, and so he rushes on to final perdition, showing that 
there is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof 
is the way of death. | 


DRAWN FROM THE CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Dr.. DuBose in his book “The Dragov, Image and Demon” 
explains the origin of a ceremony when a great, ugly, paper idol is 
carried in procession through the streets. The story which, with 
local variations, is probably current all throngh China, is that 
Kwan Yin, the goddess of mercy, pitying even the lost demons in 
hades, determined to visit and try to save some of them, Fearing 
lest the sight of her beanty should only incite those lost souls to 
thoughts of lust and sin and so sink them deeper in perdition, she 
changed hersclf into an image of frightfal ugliness, and in this guise 
made her journey to the nether world, beariug good tidings of hope 
to the damned. In the procession Kwan Yin now appears as the 
Demon King and has different names in various places. In the 
place I worked in for a namber of years she is called #& fo 3@ A, 
‘*Compassionate Ferry Immortal,” probably because Kwan Yin is 
said to have floated over the seas to China on a lotas leaf, that she 
might help the people in this country. ‘The story is not very well 
known, but as far as it goes, it may help dimly to foreshadow Him 
who laid aside his glory and veiled his God-head in robes of flesh to 
help and save hamanity. There is, however, this difference to be 
_ noted. The Chinese myth has degraded Kwan Yin withont elevating 
avyone. The Christian gospel is not rightly told till we have made it 
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plain that Jesus came down that He might lift as ap; that He took 
our nature npon Him that we might take His nature upon us He 
humbled Himself to become man that we might be forever exalted 
to the place which He has prepared for us at God’s right hand. 

In the early spring in Chiva one frequently sees a bunch of 
artemisia placed over the doors. Dr. Smith gives as the origin of 
the custom the following story: The famous rebel chief Hwang Chao 
had taken an oath to destroy every subject of the reigning Emperor 
who had become his mortal enemy. ‘The fearful slangbter he made | 
is attested by the proverb which says he “killed eight million men, 
and of those who *were doomed not one escaped.’ This man of 
blood had a favonrite daughter, already married before her father’s 
career of terror was entered upon. Finding that her home was right 
in the line of the rebel army’s advanee—their fearful reputation 
had travelled faster than they could with forced marches overtake— 
this lady songht an interview with her father and begged for 
protection, The old warrior plucked a bunch of artemisia, growing 
by the wayside, and handed it to her, “This plant,” he said, “ is called 
Xv gH love,” a play on the sound of the two words, “Hang it over 
your door and none of my troops shall hart you.” The danghter went — 
home and told everywhere what was the symbol of protection, so 
that the people universally adorned their doors with the fragrant 
plant which saggested the word love. When the fierce soldiers 
arrived in this district they saw everywhere the sign which they had 
been commanded to respect, They retarned and told their master 
that his daughters must. number many myriads! The old man, 
who in spite of his savageness could make a pun on the word love, 
saw the humour of the situation and commanded the carnage to 
cease. How much trath there is in the story I cannot tell, ‘That 
Hwang Chao was a famous and dreaded chieftain is certain, That 
the people place fragrant artemisia over their doors is equally 
certain. Que cannot help thinking of the Israelites putting the 
blood on their door-posts and lintels to speak, as the little fragrant 
herb did, of love, mercy, and deliverance from a dreaded death. I 
have found that at the season when every door is decked with 
artemisia a sermon on the deliverance from Egypt and the offering - 
of the pascal lamb finds apt and helpful illastration from a reference 


to the commen enstom. 


On the third day of the third moon the vast majority of the 


people in China refuse to light a fire, preferring to eat cold 
victuals, a discomfort they feel keenly, for, as a people, they are 
peculiarly averse to cold dishes. On the fifth day of the fifth moon 
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they hang willows over their doors, Both customs have their 
origin in the same incident. About B, C. 200 there were serious 
dissensions at the court of the State of Ts‘in. Duke Wen of that 
State was compelled to fly, aud became for years a wanderer. 
One of his companions in exile was 4 -— #€ Kiai Tsz-tu‘i. It is 
said that on one occasion when pressed for food a piece of flesh was 
found in a very unlikely place by this adhereut. ‘* What flesh is it ?” 
euquired the duke as he ate of it. “It is lamb’s flesh,” replied 


Kiai Tsz-tn‘i, but it was in fact a piece of his own body which he . 


had cat off to feed the prince. It came to pass that when the king 
had got his own again, rewards and honoars were given to those who 
had been faithful in his adversity. In some unacconntable way 
Kiai Tsz-tu‘i was forgotten. When at length the duke bethonght 
_ himself, or was reminded of his erstwhile companion in exile, 
already our hero had left the court. Some say he had taken 
umbrage at the ungratefulness of his master and was probably 
muttering to himself the old saw #{ A S & B=“ Nobles have 
short memories.” Others say that Kiai Tsz-ta‘i was of sach an 
hamble mind that he reckoned his services to have been too trifling 
to deserve any reward whatever and fled, lest any awkward mention 
should be made of a recompense which he would be compelled to 
decline. At any rate Duke Wen ordered ont all his horses and all 
his men to seek ont and bring back the man who had shared his 
poverty and was now to share his wealth. Kiai Tsz-ta‘i learning that 
the prince was determinded to compel him to accept emoluments 
carried his aged mother on his back and escaped into a dense 
thicket of willow trees. The soldiers searched long, bat failed to 
find him, In despair they set fire tothe tangled growth, intending 
to drive the reluctant favourite from his hiding place and carry him 
in triumph to their master that he might receive his well-earned 
reward. Unfortunately Kiai Tsz-to‘i failed to make his escape. 
He was suffocated by the fumes and perished in the flames, as did 
also his aged mother. On the anniversary of -his death the people 
refuse to light a fire, and so the cold food is eaten in memory of the 
man who was not to be tempted by splendid offers of weaith and 
office. It is asimple memorial to the memory of a good man, but 
it is more effective and more enduring than a marble pile, As in 
ancient Israel when the pascal lamb was killed, the children ask 
the reason for these things, and then again they are told of the 
man who was, in adversity, faithfal to his prince, and in the rash 
and harry of his escape, was still thoughtful for his mother, and 
who truly regarded wealth and honours as trifles light as air, 
There is one other memorial which surpasses this in its simplicity 
as it does also in its pathos. It is the bread and wine which remind 
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us of Him who gave Himself for our sins and whose death was more 
tragic as His life was more lovely than that of any other man. 
To a Chinese familiar with the story of Kiai Tsz-tn‘i the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper must come with peculiar clearness and force. 


BURIAL IN KANSUH. 

A strange custom obtains in the far northern province of 
Kan-suh. ‘There the dead are invariably wrapped in a red shroud 
before being placed in the coffin. ‘The missionary who told me of 
this custom was much impressed by it,and when he saw it could 
not help having suggested to his miud the text ‘‘ When [ see the 
blood I will pass over you.” On making enquiry what the custom 
meant he gut the following curious explanation. The most to be 
feared of all the punishments to which disembodied sonls are liable 
in the nether world is, to have the skin stripped from the person. 
It is a matter of prime importance to avoid such a_ painfal 
experience, so the friends of the defunct swathe him in the red robe, 
so that when the infernal lictors come to begin their dreadful work 
they see the body all red and conclnde he has been flayed already ! ! 
This illustration shows with a lurid light how futile are the devices 
of the heathen to escape the consequences which their conscience tells 
them must follow sin. Have they no better plan than this by 
which to escape from the wrath to come? Surely they are sore 
perplexed when they seize on this which they know is self-deception 
as surely as the drowning man knows it is useless to grasp at the 
straw floating on the bosom of the river. We may be poor preach- 
ers, but we have the certain kuowledge that the plan of salvation 
offered in the gospel is as high above such trampery as the heaven 
is high above the earth. Surely when men are so hard pnt to it to 
find a way of salvation that they will try such foolery as the custom 
mentioned above, we may with great boldness declare unto them 
the gospel, ‘That God was in Christ Jesus, reconciling the world 
unto Himself. Not imputing unto them their trespasses and hath 
committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 


A Word or two about the Supernatural, the Superhuman 
and the Divine in the Chinese Languages. 
BY REV. J. E, WALKER, SHAO-WU, 


X47 HEN I came to China a little over thirty years ago I found 

| my senior associates in the work using certain Chinese 
terms as the equivalent of our English terms God and 

Holy Spirit ; and these I adopted and began to use in all simpli- 
city, giving to them the same force in all respects as the corres- 
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ponding terms in English had for me. At the same time there 
was one experience of a more general nature which annoyed and 
puzzled me as well as other new arrivals. On asking a veteran 
missionary for the Foochow equivalent of some English set expression, 
we could get no direct answer, but would be given a dis- 
quisition on the peculiar ways of the Chinese. But as to the 
religious terminology which I had adopted, just about as I thought 
I had acquired a good working knowledge of the Foochow dialect, 
the old “Term Controversy” was revived in the CHINESE 
RECORDER and some pretty tough objections were put forth 
against the set of terms which I had been using so innocently. 
But on the other hand, quite as tough objections were brought up 
against the other set of terms. No doubt my judgment was 
warped; but I thought we had the best of the argument ; that is, 
more damage was inflicted than received by us. 

The real trouble was this, that Chinese words express Chivese 
ideas ; and Chinese ideas as to the supernatural are confused and 
debased. Speech is but the echo of thought, and their speech 
could not furnish terms that would express off-hand the pure and 
exalted ideals of the Old Testament. Divine truth is not wholly 
lost from the Chinese mind, but it lies in Chinese thought and 
speech like the remains of a ruined temple that had been torn 
down and built into the walls of shabby huts In the matter of 
Chinese ideas of the supernatural, hardly one of us foreigners can 
think their thoughts or understand their beliefs. When we 
attempt to write their characters we invariably slant the top toward 
the right, even though we know that the straight downward strokes 
ought to be perpendicular, and we intend to write them so; but 
the characteristic slant of foreign script will creep in, unless we 
have learned the new style of perpendicular writing. But it is 
still more difficult for us to understand Chinese words just as the 
Chinese understand them. And in this term controversy, each 
party looks at its own set of terms through Euglish or German 
glasses, and at the other set of terms through crude, foreign 
imitations of Chinese glasses. It is a difficult thing to really 
master the Chinese usage of terms pertaining to the supernatural. 
For one thing the English language cannot accurately express these 
terms. What English term is there that accurately renders the 
Chinese Fan-kuei (3 91)? I know of no English word which is 
an accurate equivalent of Shén (jh). The terms god-like and 
divine when used as its equivalents, are employed in a sense distinct 
from, and baser than, that of the word gods when used as a generic 
term. Itisa bit of paganism derived from the Greek and Latin 
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In the supernatural there are three distinct divisions, viz., the 
Human, the Superhuman, and the Divine; and our word spirit in 
a measure covers the whole ground. Man is a tricotomy of body, 
soul, and spirit ; angels are finite spirits ; God is an Infinite Spirit. 

The terms spirit and supernatural both embrace all three kinds. 
True we do not usually think of the supernatural as pertaining to 
man; but scientific thought must concede to him a supernatural 
side, or else deny to him moral responsibility. The human spirit, 
though linked to the material, rises above it, but rises like a captive 
balloon. Angels are not, so far as we know, tied to the material 
world; they are thoroughly supernatural and also superhuman. 
God alone is super-everything. Yet the two words, spirit and 
supernatural, are not exactly synonymous. With us spirit indicates 
an immaterial being; but the supernatural is not always conceived — 
of by all men as immaterial, The Greek theot of Homer seemed 
to be constituted of a sort of sublimated matter. They had bodies 
that fed on nectar and ambrosia, could be wearied, or wounded, or 
fettered, etc., etc. Even in regard to the body of Christ in which 
He appeared to men after His resurrection, it seemed at once a real 
body and a supernatural body. In general, polytheism does not 
seem favorable to the clear and unequivocal recognition of im- 
material spirits. Its tendencies are of the earth, earthy,—crass and 
materialistic. And in my judgment the failure to clearly recognize 
this fact, which is pronouncedly present in Chinese, has complicated 
this controversy. 

It is a radical fault of polytheism that it deen not really have . 
God ; its conceptions of the supernatural, even at their very highest, 
do not attain to a true conception of Godhood; or if they do seem to 
attain to this in theory, in truth they only present a dim shadow of 
the reality. The Hebrew angels are grander, loftier, better beings 
than are the Greek ¢heoi; for, indeed, the angels of the Old 
Testament are real persons appearing in human form, while the 
theo of the Greek poets are debased products of a corrupt human 
fancy. How immeasurably inferior then was the conception convey- 
ed to the pagan Greeks by the word theoi to that conveyed to the 
pious Hebrew by the word Elohim, to whom even the word angel 
carried a loftier conception of the supernatural than did the word 
theos to the Greeks. | 

How then did the Greek word theos ever come to be used as 
the equivalent of the Hebrew word Elohim in its highest meaning ? 
Do we not owe this to the Jews of the Dispersion? When they 
became Hellenists they gave to the Greek word theos the same 
meaning which they gave to Elohim in Hebrew, just as we, when 


we come to China, take the word Shén (ji) or Ti (#7) qualified by 
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Chén (J) or Shang (_[) and transfer to it the meaning which God 
has for us in English; and as they came to have proselytes, they 
imparted this meaning of the word to them, just as we impart our 
meanings of Shén and Ti to our converts. It is true that there did 
exist among the Greeks a higher use of the word theos, laid away 
on the top shelf; and this was no doubt a help. But whence did 
they derive it? Was it the survival of an ancient, purer faith? 
Did it come from ancient, unrecorded, contact with the Hebrews? 
Or was it the result of honest thinking on the part of a chosen few 
who made some approach to reading aright the witness of “ rain and 
fruitful seasons,” or ‘ the invisible things of Him,” “ His everlast- 
ing power and divinity” which “are clearly seen since the creation 
of the world?” Even in the case of the Hebrews, how came"their 
word Elohim to have for them the meaning which it did have? 
Theories differ as to what the word originally signified in the 
Semitic tongues ; but of this we may be sure, 1t was Hebrew history 
and Hebrew prophecy that secured and retained for Elohim its 
unique and matchless significance. In the first chapter of Genesis 
God revealed the true conception of -Godhood, and then proceeded 
to develop this conception in Hebrew history. He not only stated 
the facts in regard to Himself, but exhibited and enforced them 
for ages by means of a contact with the Hebrews which could be, 
and at times was, made sensible to their crass minds through the 
eye and the ear. Too many of the Hebrews hated this conception 
and fought against this contact ; but there were always the “Seven 
Thousand” who loved this conception and clung to it till at last 
they made it the indistructible heritage of “all Israel.” Then, after 
the Advent, the chosen and faithful, still facing stake and sword, 
pressed it upon pagandom till now it has become the heritage of a 
Christendom that dominates the whole earth. Seldom do we pause 
to think whence or how we obtained this priceless birthright. 

But one thing which has impressed me as I have studied this 
term question is the confusion of the Chinese mind as to the 
supernatural. Diverse and even contradictory beliefs are held by 
the people, and I can find little trace of any clear, definite distinc- 
tion between the three forms of the supernatural, and especially of 
a distinction between that which is no more than superhuman and 
that which is divine. The Greeks conceived of the theoi as a dis- 
tinct order of beings, by original birth and nature superhuman, and 
higher also than the daimonoi; and so when Alexander would be 
proclaimed a god the “ Laconic” answer was, “If he be a god let 
him be a god.” This high conception was not consistently main- 
tained; and in the case of the cognate Latin term deus it was half 
obliterated. But in the case of the Chinese word Shén it seems all 
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but utterly lost. The Greeks laughed at Alexander for aspiring 
to be a god; the Latins made gods of their deceased emperors, 
and almost so of their living emperors; but among the Chinese the 
sh’n seem to be merely the mandarins in the next world, who are 
appointed to their positions by Imperial Authority. The Emperor 
may ‘“‘féng uei shén” (3 4 Hh), make a departed man a shén; yes, 
or even “fing uei ti” ($$ # #), make him an Imperial god. 
Their ideas have reached a more advanced stage of perversion than 
the Greek or the Latin did. I believe that the idea of Godhood is 
present in (Chinese thought, but in a vague, confused manner. Just 
so gold is present in sea water; but I would not define sea water as 
a gold solution, nor shén as connoting the idea of God, nor definitely 
and unequivocally expressing the idea of divinity, no not even the 
emasculated form of divinity conceived of by pagan Greeks and La- 
tins; but neither on the other hand, would I depend on it to express 
unequivocally the idea of spirit. <A skilful chemist once extracted five 
dollars’ worth of gold from sea water; but it cost him $25. to do it ; 
and so by raking and scraping one can get together material which 
will present shén in the light of a word superior rather than equi- 
valent to the pagan word ¢heos. But by the same process one can 
make out a good case for the use of it as the equivalent of pnewmu 
or spirit. But I do not find that the word can be depended on to 
express with definite certainty any thing more than the idea of the 
supernatural. It has several distinct meanings, the same as all 
other words; and these include the whole range of the supernatural 
from the human soul or ghost, sh*n-hwun (jh HR), up to Heaven (F 
wh), or as Shao-wu people say T‘ien-shen P‘u-sa (J ph HE). The 
lone word shén itself cannot be depended on to express any one of 
these meanings, but may mean this or that according to what it is 
yoked with. But one fact must not be overlooked ; the drift of the 
word is toward the higher forms of the supernatural. In those 
phrases which express two contrasted forms of the supernatural, 
shén stands unequivocally for the higher. In this one particular 
it differs from our words spirit and supernatural, and has kinship 
with such words as theos, deus, god, and so affords a starting point 
from which to develop the use of it as the equivalent of Elohim and 
God. 

It is a great and a valuable task which Dr. Mateer has 
performed in giving us almost a concordance of Chinese literature as 
to the character Shen (qf). But I accept of his conclusions with 
much reserve; for where he finds god-like or divine, I understand 
superhuman or supernatural. Or if I were to translate by god-like 
I would use the term merely as a poetic substitute for the dry, 
metaphysical term supernatural. But in fact I never use the word 
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god-like in this manner, for I consider it a di-<tinctively heathen 
expression when thus used, different from, and baser than, the use of 
the word gods asa generic term, 

I once used a Shén (gp) and Shéng-Ling (32%) copy of the 
New Testament till it looked quite shabby; and yet to the last [ 
could say of the term Shéng-Ling what the Rev. J. C. Garritt says of 
the term Shéng-Shén (3B gp) for Holy Spirit. “I cannot conquer the 
sense of incongruity and disappointment which arises” etc. This is 
largely due to the fact that the term Shéng-Ling stands before my 
mind on its naked native merits, while thirty years of constant use 
makes Shing-Shén stand before my mind as a fair equivalent for our 
words Holy Spirit. Yet even the word Shéng (3%) is a poor sub- 
stitute for Aagios, sanctus, and holy. 

I am much pleased with Mr. Garritt’s letter in the December 
RECORDER. It is a good strong move in the right direction. For 
most assuredly the wise, the right course for us is to co-operate in 
giving to both sets of terms the most effective currency, and not 
pull down but build up each other’s work. The root of the contro- 
versy lies in the deep and deplorable corruption of Chinese thought 
und speech in reference to the supernatural and the Divine. I once 
heard a Chinese Christian Siu-ts‘ai in addressing a popular audience 
use p‘u-sa (3% jf) as the generic term for gods. In the region and 
among the people to whom he was speaking it is the generic term 
for objects of worship; and so he told them that there was only one 
true P‘u-sa, 1: e., only one religious source of supernatural help, only 
one proper object of worship. He had first exposed thoroughly the 
falsity of the whole system of Chinese polytheism from Yu-huang 
(=: &) down, and thus having disposed of all the false p‘u-sa, he set 
forth what in their speech must be called the one true P‘u-sa, At 
Foochow such a use of the word p‘u-sa would not be available; but 
for that particular audience p‘u-sa was the one available term. 

I have derived benefit from this “term controversy.” It helped 
me to see the defects of the terms I use, and gave me a better 
understanding of the difficulties to be overcome in addressing raw 
audiences. But we need not do evil that good may come. I take 
pleasure in having our students and preachers become familiarized 
with the other set of terms; I believe they will thus attain to 
deeper, broader, juster, views of Scripture truths, 
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The Hing-hua Home Missionary Society. 


BY REV. WILLIAM N. BREWSTER, 


Hing-hua Mission was born. That last word is used advisedly. 
It was not called into being by organizing it. It was born of | 
the Spirit and afterwards clothed with a constitution and by-laws. 


ie is a week of years since our Home Missionary Society in the 
G 


I. HISTORY. 


During August of 1895 the news reached us of the terrible 
Ku-cheng massacre, and simultaneously an order from the United 
States Consul at Foochow to come at once to the port.. It was 
nearly five months before we were permitted to return to our 
station, which is a two days’ journey from Foochow. Surely no 
time could seem less propitious for an epoch-making movement in 
our work. The month of September we spent in Shanghai and 
visiting Nanking. But the burden of the work that we had been 
forced temporarily to abandon, was very heavy. I remember one 
night upon the Yangtse, I retired to my state-room and there laid 
the burden upon One who was able to bear it. From that moment 
I had rest. I knew that my people were not alone, because the 
Father was with them. At about the same time, I afterwards 
learned there was another prayer-meeting being held. The all- 
pervading Presence was there too. In Hing-hua city one of our 
leading elders, the Rev. Hu Caih-hang, was critically ill. In his 
extremity he prayed, as Hezekiah, for a longer lease of life and 
service. Like Jacob of old he covenanted with God, “Of all that 
Thou shalt give me I will surely give a tenth unto Thee.” Follow- 
ing this prayer and covenant he immediately began to recover. 
He calied in several of his most intimate friends and told them of 
his new consecration and his great joy init. The fire fell upon the 
sacrifice. During the season of prayer that followed, these men all 
made a like dedication of their substance. They were very pract- 
ical about it, for before they separated each had subscribed a tithe 
of his income for the current year, not for any definite purpose but 
set it apart until Ged ealled for it. There were about forty dollars 
(Mexican) subscribed in this memorable prayer-meeting of less than 
half a dozen Chinese Christian workers. At the next weekly 
prayer-meeting, these men told about their Bethel covenant. 
They could not keep it to themselves. That night the voluntary 
offerings were doubled. ‘The news spread like fire in dry stubble. 
Neighboring village stations heard of it, and without a call from 
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any human leader the sum was doubled and that again doubled 
until about three hundred dollars were laid upon the altar. 

Upon my return from Shanghai my first visitor in Foochow 
was a young preacher who had been in that bed-room prayer-meet- 
ing. That might well be called the Hing-hua “ Hay-stack Prayer- 
meeting.” Our Home Missionary Society was as truly born there 
as the American Board Missionary Society was born at the famous 
meeting of the group of Andover students behind that New England 
hay-stack. 

_ This young preacher was bubbling over with the news he had 
to tell. After he had given the story, much as it is here recorded, 
I asked, “ What do you propose to do with your offerings ? ” 

‘We have no special object in view. We agreed to wait until 
your return to decide about that,” he replied. 

The proposition that we organize a Home Missionary Society, 
and that this be counted as our first contribution, was readily 
agreed to by all the subscribers. The next year the Hing-hua work 
was organized into a separate Mission. Previously it had been 
a part of the Foochow Mission. That year the enthusiasm of 
setting up house-keeping for themselves boomed the new Society, 
and over one thousand four hundred dollars were collected, 
For several years following there was no advance. The bubonic 
plague was annually decimating our people, and the anti-foreign 
uprising of 1900 was brewing. But the Society held its own, 
even during the year of that cataclysm. Had it not been born 
of God, it could not have developed such an amazing tenacity 
of life. The people gave out of their deep poverty, even in the 
hardest years, as much as one hundred dollars a month for this 
object. 

The first year of the new century we issued a call for two 
thousand dollars as a Twentieth Century thank-offering. The people 
responded by giving three hundred and twenty-two dollars more 
than were called for, or double the amount of the previous year. 
The year of 1902 makes even a still more encouraging showing. 
The crops were almost a total failure. Food prices were double 
thiose of the previous year all through the summer. Yet not only 
was the large advance of 1901 maintained, but an additional 
increase of six hundred and fifty-five dollars was made. Of this 
nearly three thousand dollars about five hundred were contributed 
by the foreign missionaries. Two thousand five hundred dollars 
were given by two thousand three hundred and forty-eight members 
and one thousand four hundred and seventy-five probationers. They 
also gave about the same amount during the year for the direct 
support of their pastors, 
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Il. METHODS. 


A few of the peculiar features of our methods, that have been 
found to work well in actual practice, may be of interest. 

(1). Never a Debt.—It is impossible for the Society ever to go 
into debt, because the money collected in any year is appropriated for 
use the following year. The Board of Managers cannot appropriate 
more than has been collected. 

(2). Contingent Fund.—Self-extension as well as self-support 
is provided for by requiring the Board to set aside one-fifth of the 
entire sum collected to be used for opening new work and other 
contingencies, This twenty per cent. of the collections is at the 
disposal of the Executive Committee, which meets monthly. New 
work may be aided from this fund for as long as two years only. 
Then it must take its chances for help with the rest of the district. 

There is another important service rendered by this contingent 
fund. It is well understood that in China pressure is often brought 
to bear upon native preachers by their members to assist them in 
law cases and to do other things that are not legitimate. Our 
preachers are dependent for nearly half their support upon the 
direct contributions of their people. Sometimes worldly members, 
with jobs to be attended to, threaten their pastor with non-pay- 
ment of their subscriptions if he does not do their bidding. To all 
such, notice is given that if a preacher fails to collect any of his 
salary, because of the carrying out of such threat, the Home 
Missionary Society contingent fund will make it up to him, This 
stiffens the back-bone of the pastors and reduces such cases to a 
minimum. The Society is very seldom called upon to appropriate 
money for this purpose. The reserve fund of an Insurance Company 
is not often drawn upon, but without it, the Company could not do 
business at all. 

(3). Published Reports.—A detailed statement of the contri- 
butions from each member is published in the native minutes of the 
Conference. We regard this as very important, in order to insure 
correct accounts of the monies collected. It also gives the people 
confidence by providing things honest in the sight of all men. - 

(4). Subscription not received from New Inquirers.—We are 
well aware that undue and unwise pressing of self-support in 
China at this time may be a positive injury to the church. We 
do not allow new inquirers to subscribe at all. They must 
attend services regularly for at least three months before given 
the privilege of having a share in this sacred fund. Last sum- 
mer scores of subscriptions were courteously refused and the 
would-be subscribers told to wait until next year, so that the 
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money received is nearly all from full communicants or probationers 
who have been received, upon careful examination, from among the 
most earnest inquirers. 


Ill, ADVANTAGES, 


(1), The native contributions for the support of pastors have 
greatly increased.—In 1894, the year before our Society was organize 
ed, nine hundred and sixty-five dollars were contributed by fourteen 
hundred members and two thousand and seventy probationers, being 
twenty-eight cents per member. The year 1902, the combined 
contributions for pastoral support and home missions reached five 
thousand seven hundred dollars, or one dollar and a half per capita. 
One reason for this increase is that the native mission agents of all 
grades have nearly all fallen into line with the founders of the 
Society in giving their tithe. The pastors themselves have in 
this collection an outlet for their own offerings. Their example 
is a very great stimulus to the members. It would be difficult to 
overestimate the importance of this, in educating our native 
Christians in this grace. As a general thing, our preachers are 
better able to give than the average of their members. They are 
not expected to subscribe to their own salaries. Unless they 
themselves are liberal givers, they cannot educate their people 
either by precept or example. The Home Missionary Society gives 
them this opportunity, and they are using it effectively. 

(2). The experience of the past seven years has convineed 
every one of our native preachers that it is possible to have a self- 
supporting and self-propagating native church in China. 

Before this Society was organized, probably. not one believed 
that such a consummation was attainable within a generation or 
more. They knew that few churches could, and still fewer would, 
support their own pastors. ‘There must be a grant-in-aid from some 
source. The treasury of the Home Missionary Society, filled a 
year in advance, takes the place of a foreign grant-in-aid. They 
see now that when the Hinz-hua Mission is cut loose from the 
foreign Missionary Society tug that has towed it across the bar 
out to sea, she will not be set adrift with an empty larder, but will 
have supplies for a year in advance stored away, to be drawn upon 
as needed, until the port of the next Annual Conference is reached, 
Then a new and increased supply may be received for the next 
voyage. | 

It is no wonder that the average native preacher takes a list- 
less interest in the problem of self-support, when it seems to him 
only hastening the time when he will be set adrift in an empty 
hulk, expected to supply his larder with the fish he chances to catch. 
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(3). It has improved the spiritual tone of the native church. 

It is needless to say that the increased dependence of the 

preachers for their support upon the people they serve, has had a 
marked effect upon the character of their service rendered. They 
are becoming less and less like hirelings and more and more like 
shepherds of their own sheep. To the people the blessing is as 
great as to their pastors. Their worship is no longer offerings unto 
Jehovah, which cost them nothing. Their heart follows their 
treasure. 
How long it will be before the Home Missionary Society’s 
funds will be sufficient to do away with the need of foreign aid 
entirely to support the native pastors of all grades we do not 
pretend to know. Of this we are confident, the present plan is 
practicable, and bids fair to solve for us the knotty problem of self- 
support and self-extension in the not distant future. Already 
more than sixty per cent of our pastoral support is raised on the 
field. We are in no hurry. The fruit will ripen of itself. The 
gardener does not force his roses to bloom by cutting the buds open, | 
but by cultivating the plant at the roots, and giving it plenty of 
water and sunshine. The knife policy of forcing self-support by 
cutting off foreign supplies, is no less unscientific. Given the best 
conditions the rose blooms of its own accord. So will it be with 
this flower of all our labor,a native Christian church that supports 
and propagates itself by its own abundant life. 


An Evening with a Chinese Mandarin. 


BY REV. C R, HAGER, D.D., HONGKONG. 


Ypsitina an entirely new region of the Kwangtung Province, 
«Vr I took occasion to call upon the District Magistrate and to 
pay my respects to him. 

After the usual greetings, we were seated at a centre table, the 
Magistrate occupying the most humble place, while I sat on his left 
(the seat of honour) and my catechist on the right. As the man- 
darin had already received my card, there was no need of a formal 
introduction, so I proceeded at once with the business that had 
called me there. : 

‘Your honour, I have called here to-day to inform you that we ~ 
have rented a shop in the southern suburbs of this city for the 
purpose of preaching Christianity, and I should be pleased if your — 
honour would issue a proclamation warning the people not to inter- 
fere with our work,’ I said. 
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‘Oh!’ replied the Magistrate, ‘the people are very ignorant 
and rude in these parts, and they will not listen to your instruction. 
I am sure, if you knew the character of the common people you 
would not come here to propagate your honourable religion.’ 

At this rejoinder I could not help smiling, while I said: ‘ Are 
_ you aware, my dear sir, that the propagation of Christianity comes 
within treaty regulation ?’ 

To this he had nothing to say, but tried to evade the whole 
- question by saying that the people were too low to listen to such 
truths, 

I then handed him a subscription book for our Scientific 
College, wherein he read the Viceroy’s preface and casually noted 
that a dozen or more Chinese officials had already contributed to 
our institution. At this he became quite conversational, and com- 
menced to ask-a great many questions. 

‘You are a citizen of the United States or the “ Beautiful 
Kingdom ?”’ he said. ‘ Your country is a very noble and honour- 
able one, and our relations with you have always been pleasant,’ 

At this I nodded, thinking, however, of the constant irritation 
there between the Chinese of America and certain of our citizens. 

* How long will it take to reach your country from China?’ he 
asked, 

‘One month; or three weeks if the steamers are on trial speed,’ 
I replied. 

He seemed to marvel a little, and then he informed me that he 
had read of Washington, our first President, whom he likened to 
his own great ancestral Emperors, Iao and Shun, two of the most 
famous Emperors of China. But when I told him that Washington, 
after being the commander of our armies and after filling the office 
of President for eight years, went to his own farm and spent the 
remainder of his life as a tiller of the soil, he was even more 
astonished, for a Chinaman never thinks he can do manual labour 
again after occupying an official position. He was quite nonplussed 
when I told him that our present President cut down trees and 
chopped wood. 

‘This,’ I said by way of explanation, ‘ they do, not because they 
are poor but because they believe that muscular exercise is good for 
the body and mind.’ 

Whether my auditor took in the force of this statement, I do 
not know ; but he would probably have comprehended my meaning 
better if I had told him they more or less frequently indulged in the 
opium pipe. Continuing my remarks, for I thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to enlighten his mind a little in regard to our customs and 
contrast them with China’s antiquated ones: ‘Our officials mingle 
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with the people, and when they go abroad they do not go in closed 
chairs, as the Chinese do. Our students and literati, when war 
occurs, are among the first to join the army and fight the nation’s 
enemy, At this statement his cyes opened still wider to think that 
a Chinese literary man would ever put on a soldier's knapsack or 
carry a gun, ‘This is because our people love their country, and 
are willing to die forit. It is the love they bear their country 
which compels them to sacrifice their lives,’ 

‘This is not so in China,’ he said. ‘The people care little for 
their country, and the gentry are never willing to take up arms in 
behalf of the government. China's officials are not loved by the 
people, and we must always treat common people with great severity 
in order to be able to govern them. Your people are better than 
ours, and hence the rulers have an easy task to govern them, but we 
must use the strongest measures to suppress our people.’ 

‘There is one way to reform China,’ I said. 

‘What is that?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘Teach the people the principles of Christianity, open chapels 
in every city and market.’ 

At this he winced a little, but made no reply. 

Continuing, I said: ‘ You mean to rule the people by force and 
subjugate their bodies, but you do not reform men’s hearts. Chris- 
tianity not only changes a man’s reasoning but also a man’s heart, 
and when you have conquered that you have conquered the man.’ 

This was not a strange philosophy to him, for Confucius had 
already said much the same about correcting the heart. But the 
Chinese are very slow to apply the principle, and not one of their 
leading men would ever think that Christianity had such power. 

‘You seek,’ said I, ‘to reform men by the rod, while I use 
nothing but the truths of Christianity, which have power to convert 


the soul.’ | 
‘Yes,’ he remarked, ‘You teach the people to do right and so 


do I.’ 

At which I sighed mentally, for when a Chinese official is fairly 
caught in an argument he simply says : ‘ It is very much as we also do,’ 
or ‘ Every nation has its own laws and customs,’ How often have I 
felt chagrined at the obtuseness of the Chinese mind when trying to 
make it see the universality of a certain truth, when someone would 
reply: ‘Oh, this may be very well for you, but not for us. We live 
in China, and you are of the West.’ 

At this point, the Magistrate asked me whether we had the 
same heaven, sun, moon and stars in America as they had in China. 

‘Yes,’ said I. glancing at the same time across where one of our 
members stood, his face wrinkled with laughter. Secretly, I could 
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not avoid smiling; but, then, it was not the first time that the 
question had been asked. A little bit of travel would be an excellent 
thing for most of the Chinese officials. It would impart to them more 
real knowledge than any Confucian Hall. 

‘Are you aware what is the shape of the earth?’ I asked. 

‘We always regarded the earthas level,’ replied he. ‘ But your 
books teach that the shape of the world is round, Can you give 
any reasons for this?’ 

Whereupon [ mentioned several proofs of the rotundity of the 
earth, Continuing, I asked him what Chinese philosophy had to 
say in reference to the creation of the earth. He replied, as the 
most superstitious of the people might have done, ‘Pan Ku-wong, 
the first Emperor, is supposed to have chiselled the earth out of 
chaos.’ 

‘Impossible,’ I said. ‘ The world was made by the God we preach, 
It is to change these false beliefs that we are desirous of opening a 
chapel in yourcity. Pan Ku was only a mythological deity, who is 
said to have laboured 18,000 years in the construction of this carth, 
for which he afterwards died.’ 

‘Has the plague or cholera reached your honour’s district?’ I 
then asked. 

‘No,’ replied he. ‘There is an ancestor of high repute here 
called the Sixth Ancestor, who has protected the people against all 
pestilence, and the plague in particular.’ 

I looked up at my helper, whose face was wreathed in smiles, 
while I secretly thought what the Hongkong Sanitary Board would 
say to this new remedy for the plague. If true, how foolish we have 
been. Why spend thousands on doctors, cleansing houses, flushing 
_ drains, etc.? Why not get this wonderful ancestor to come down to 
Hongkong? but I could not let this statement go unchallenged, 
so, very un-Chinese like, I told him he was mistaken, and that the 
plague would come to his domain in time, as nothing could stop it 
but cleanliness, and that was a thing not to be attained in China. 
What impression this statement made I do not know, but I could 
not let his honour trust to a lie. Sooner or later his confidence will 
be upset, for the plague is slowly finding its way into all the villages 
of the interior. 

He turned to me and asked why Japan had been so powerful 
in recent years, 

For a moment I pondered his question, and then said: ‘The 
Japanese are willing to learn from anyone. Their young men go 
abroad to study and return to Japan to aid their country; and 
when they go to war it is for love they bear their country. Every 
one of them is a patriot. In China this is not so, Each one thinks 
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of his own preservation first and that of his country next. Hence, 
when a battle is fought the Japanese fight with all their might; 
and the Chinese think only of their own safety.’ 

From this theme he turned to the question of what will make 
China strong. 

‘In the first place,’ said I,‘ you must stop worshipping false 
idols.’ 

‘True,’ said he, ‘idols are false, and are only the work of men’s 
hands.’ 

‘Then why, dear sir, do you on the first and fifteenth of every 
Chinese month go to the temple of the gods of the city and worship 
there?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, that is the custom of the Chinese officials,’ he replied. 

‘But we ought to change false customs, and that is what we 
preach everywhere. In the second place, the Chinese ought to give 
up the opium pipe.’ 

‘You are right,’ said he, ‘ but the opium came from your country. 

‘No, it did not. It came from India, whence also your Bud- 
dhist idols came. Both area curse to China, and your people can 
never prosper as a nation until these evils are given up, added I, 
as seriously as possible, while in the adjoining room one could hear 
several Chinese indulging in the wreathing fumes of the narcotic. 

‘But is there nothing else that will make China strong ?’ he 
queried. | 

‘Yes; change your school curriculum. Teach the natural 
sciences and establish colleges for the acquisition of Western 
learning.’ 

To this he nodded, but quickly responded: ‘The ancient 
Chinese also taught science, and were acquainted with scientific 
truths.’ 

‘Indeed, you are mistaken, my dear sir,’ replied I; ‘we of the 
west had no railroads, no steamboats, no telegraphs, and no tele- 
phones 190 years ago.’ 

‘Is that possible ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, it is a fact; and your honour must never think that 
Confucius knew as much as we do.’ : 

This seemed to be a new revelation to him. He thought a little 
over it, and then intimated that he had read some of the writings of 
the Rev. Dr. Timothy Richard. 

‘ Again,’ continued I, ‘if you want your nation strong, the peo- 
ple must be taught the principles of honesty. Dishonesty in public 
life will never make a great nation. Western schools and Western 
learning will do much to give you a worthy name among the 
nations, but, after all, honesty is somewhat a lost jewel in China. 
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If China had accepted Western thought, Western ideasand Western 
religion fifty years ago, there would have been no need of losing so 
much territory to other Powers. If the Queen of England could say 
that England’s greatness was due to the belief of the English people 
in the Bible, then China’s weakness is due to the want of that book ; 
and she never will be strong until the principles of the Bible are 
adopted.’ 

My host seemed not to tire of the occasional home thrusts he 
received. But, being weary, I touched my cup of tea, which was 
the signal for taking leave. I have never spent two hours in this 
way before, but I trust that the mandarin and the great number of 
Yamén underlings who listened to our conversation received some 
new ideas. I could not have wished for a better audience to preach 


Christianity than that which I had in a Chinese court-room. 


Church Union. 
‘That they all may be one; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


BY THOS, COCHRANE, M.B,, C.M., LONDON MISSION, PEKING. 


never before to the presence of the Christian church in their 
midst, and the fierce storm that has swept the country has 
demonstrated once again the church’s indestructibility. Phoenix- 
like she has risen from her martyr fires. God has decreed that every 
knee shall bow to Jesus, and towards the fulfilment of this divine 
purpose He has planted the Christian church in this land. The 


attempt to uproot it has only deepened its hold, and in spite of every | 


effort of court or mandarin it shall continue to grow and spread. 
But, humanly speaking, the rate of its growth depends upon us. 
Can we not move towards—to use Dr. Richard’s words—“ A better 
organization, so that we may utilise our forces to the best 
advantage ?” 

Suggestions are welcomed by every wise man. One may learn 
much from one’s critics; those who look on from a distance are often 
able to make most valuable suggestions. Now one of the most 
frequent criticisms passed on the work of missions is with reference 
to the multiplicity of sects which, each in its own way, pursues its 
work among the Chinese, and in this respect it is said, and with 
truth, that we Protestants compare very unfavorably with Roman 
Catholics. Of course the blame ought not to be laid on us, the blame 
lies on the churches at home which, although they have for all these 
years been reading the Saviour’s wish that we all may be one, con- 
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tinue to allow trivial and non-vital differences to divide one section 
of the Christian church from another. But while we are not to 
blame because we happen to be representatives of the Presbyterians, or 
the Methodists, or the Congregationalists, we are distinctly culpable if 
we willingly perpetuate in China what we deplore at home. Mis- 
sionaries in this land could do much toward forcing their home deno-. 


‘minations to found in China not Methodist churches, or Presbyterian 


churches, but one church, the Christian church of China. Of course 
we do not forget that some maintain that there are advantages 
in denominationalism, but even if we were to grant that there are 
advantages, these advantages are so overwhelmingly outweighed by 
disadvantages as to be not worth mentioning ; moreover, asectarian- 
ism which splits the Christian church into segments is so alien to 
the spirit of Christ as to be positively sinful, and in China this 
may be urged with unusual emphasis. Is not the present a favour- 
able time to devise some means whereby the various sections of © 
the church in this land may unite their forces to form one Christian 
church? We refuse to believe that such a thing could not be done; 
in the progress of Christian evolution it is bound to take place some 
day ; why not be wise and statesmanlike and anticipate the future ? 
These are the days of combines; we need not discuss the general 
question as to whether combines are good things or bad things; 
they are probably a stage in the evolution of our social fabric. But 
such a combine as I have hinted at would be a good thing, and 
would have the approval of the church’s Head; and are we not 
willing to attack any problem, no matter how difficult, if its solution 
would give pleasure to Him whom we love and honour and whose 
cause and kingdom ought to be far more precious to us than any con- 
sideration of self or sect? One of the greatest tasks of the Christian 
church of to-day is want of enterprise along the right lines. There 
is considerable enterprise shown by individuals and churches here 
and there, sometimes unfortunately along lines that tend towards | 
conformity to the world; but there is a sad absence of great, com- 
bined, steady, strenuous effort along lines that would lead the 
church to great and signal victories in the power of the Holy Spirit 
over the blatant forces of wickedness and sin. Why, if the Christian 
church were a commercial concern its scattered forces would be 
combined to-morrow and the impact of a united Christian church 
would make hell's foundations quiver. In business, men would 
knock down stone walls with their shut fists to gain their ends, but 
in the work of God Christians are deterred by paper barriers! We 
blush when we read of such men as Cecil Rhodes and Pierpont Mor- 
gan; the ene scts his right foot on Cairo and his left on the Cape, 
and the other plays with the Atlantic Ocean as if it were a basin of 
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_ water, and the mighty leviathans on its surface his little toy boats, 
when all the time Christians who have a force behind them strong 
enough to roll the earth as if it were a mere marble, are spending 
much of their energy in trying to divert that force to turn their 
little sectarian windmills instead of endeavouring to conserve it to 
turn the world. Last November the writer read a paper on “ Pre- 
sent Problems” at a meeting of the Peking Missionary Association. 
In that paper he discussed at some length the above subject and 
ventured to suggest that something would be done towards the 
accomplishment of this great work if throughout China a common 
name were adopted for our churches and chapels and all foreign 
names dropped ; so far at least as the Chinese were concerned the 
particular church or chapel would then be designated as the church 
or chapel of such a town or village or in such and such a street, 
He also ventured to propose the appointment of a committee on 
church union. A committee was there and then formed, and at 
present consists of seven members, one from each mission in Peking. 
This committee has had several meetings and purposes sending two 
letters, one to every missionary in North China and one to every 
missionary in China, the first to have appended to it the follow- 
ing questions, } 


1. (a). Would you approve of the preparation of a Union Hymn Book # 

(6). 1f the majority vf the missionaries in North China approve of 
such a hymn book would you be willing to abide by their decision ? 

2. (a). Would you approve of a common designation for. our 
churches and chapels such as Yeh Su Chiao Li Pai T‘ang for places of 
worship, and Yeh Su Chiao Fu Yin T‘ang for street chapels? 

(6). Would you be willing to abide by the decision of the majority ? 

3. (a). Would you be willing to adopt common terms for God and 
the Holy Spirit such as Shang Ti and Shéng Ling? 

(b). Would you be willing to abide by the decision of the majority ? 

4. Would you favour the federation of all the Protestant churches 
in China and the appointment of a committee to consider the question } 


The second letter to have appended to it the same questions 
omitting No. 1. 

Dr. Richard says: ‘ Where can we find an organizer for this 
magnificent work?’’ Let us not wait for him ; surely the missionary 
body in China can find men who by uniting head and heart could 
evolve ascheme for the accomplishment of what we want. Is it uto- 
pian to hope that a committee on federation might ultimately 
evolve a union scheme, by means of which a demonstration of Chris- 
tian unity might be afforded to the heathen and Christian world, 
such as has never been witnessed since the days when the disciples 
had all things incommon? The news from the Philippines in the 
January number of the RecoORDER comes to strengthen our faith, 
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and we have just observed that the Methodist general conference in 
Canada has named a commission of its most prominent men to in- 
vite the Presbyterians and Congregationalists to come in and 
consider the question of union. 


Some Perils of Missionary Life. 
BY B. B. WARFIELD, D.D, 
(Concluded from p. 124, March Number. ) 


F we fancy that so extreme a peril as that we have been pictur. 
ing must be rare, let us glance at an analogous danger which 
necessarily attends all mission work, and which is at bottom 

only a less acute form of the same evil we have been discussing, 

though it often grows out of a different root—the danger namely that 
in striving to commend Christianity to the heathen and to remove 
their stubborn and abounding difficulties in accepting it we really 
accommodate Christianity to heathen thought—in a word we simply 
explain Christianity away. This, too, is a evil which is by no 
means confined to missionaries, It may properly be called the deep- 
est danger of pastoral life. Few of us escape it altogether. It is 
the root of the concessive habit of stating truth, which is the bane 

of all Christian society, It is distressingly easy to fall into it, as a 

measure of charity—seeking to be all things to all men that we may 

gain the more. But what is it in effect but corrupting the truth? 

It is as ifan army set to protect the frontier against an invading 

host, should suddenly wheel’ and place itself, with flags flying and 

bands playing, and drum majors in full regalia performing, in front 
of the opposing ranks, and proudly lead them over the land—evid- 
ently conquering because now leading! This concessive habit is in 
other words only an expedient by which we can make it seem as if 
we had gained others to our side, when we have really placed our- 
selves at their side. It saves appearances at the cost of realities. It 
is therefore as I say, only a less acute and obvious form of conver. 
sion from Christianity wherever it shows itself—among pastors or 
among missionaries. For it does show itself occasionally even among 
those select warriors of the cross, the missionaries, I have met 
more than one missionary from Mohammedan lands, for example, 
who had learned to state the doctrine of the Trinity, “so genially 
and so winningly ” (as they expressed it) that it roused little or no 
opposition in the Mohammedan mind. And when I heard how they 
stated it. I did not wonder; they had so stated it as to leave the idea 
of the Trinity out—much as Dr. James Morris Whiton, in his recent 
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attempts to show how Unitarians and Trinitarians can unite on a 
common formula, certainly succeeds in providing an explanation of 
the ‘Trinity to which no Unitarian should object. You may see his 
oiforts in a recent paper in the New World, and in his httle book 
called Gloria Patre. The trouble is you look in vain in the explana- 
tions for a ‘Trinity. | 

Without pausing to illustrate this very common danger, let us 
glance next at another danger attending. the missionary in his work, 
analogous to this, from its opposite side. The method of conversion 
by concession is really, at bottom, an attempt to deceive men into a 
profession of Christianity; to make them believe that Christianity is 
not what it appears to be, and does not involve in its profession all 
that it seoms; that it is much “ easier to take” than men have been 
accustomed to think. Now there is another way of attempting to 
deceive men into professing Christianity which sometimes presents 
temptations to missionaries, especially those working among the sitn- 
pler and less advanced races. We are accustomed to think of du- 
bious miracles as the specialty of the more corrupt ages and locali. 
ties of Romanism, It may behoove us to have a care, lest we fall 
victims to what may differ from appeals to dubious miracles by a 
very narrow ethical line indeed. ‘There isa distinct temptation con- 
frouting the missionary at times to make use of his superior intelli- 
gence or superior acquirements to impress the ignorant with the 
divine character of his religion; a distinct temptation to overreach 
his less well-informed brother men by an exhibition of the marvels 
which learning and science have put within his reach, as if these 
marvels were something more than proofs of advanced science, and 
were somewhat of the nature of signs from heaven of the justness of 
his claims and the validity of his apostleship; sometimes at least 
a willingness to permit the heathen to deceive themselves as to the 
purport of what to them are marvels. Take a passage like the 
following, from one of the noblest, purest, most Christ-like mission- 
aries which the church has yet produced. I should be far from 
criticising the motives or methods of such a man of God, I should 
not like to be understood as suggesting that the limit of the permis- 
sible were passed in this particular incident, But are they not at 
least so nearly approached that the incident may stand asa warning 
to us of how easy it may become, in somewhat like situations, to 
pass beyond the limits and attempt to deceive men into accepting 
the truth? I quote from one of the most thrilling narratives of 
missionary work our day has produced :— 


‘But I must here record the story of the Sinking of the Well, which 
broke the back of heathenism on Aniwa. Being a flat coral island with 
no hills to attract the clouds, rain is scarce there as cowpared with the 
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adjoining mountainous islands ; and even when it does fall heavily, with 
tropical profusion, i¢ disappears . ... through the light soil and porous 
rock, and drains itself directly into the sea... . At certain seasons the 
natives drank very unwholesome water. .... My household felt sadly 
the want cf fresh water. I prepared two large casks to be filled wheu 
the rain came. But when we attempted to do so at the water hole near 
the village, the natives forbade us, fearing that our large casks would 
carry all the water away, and leave none for them with their so much | 
sinaller cocoanut bottles, The public water-hole was on the ground of 
two Sacred Men, who claimed the power of emptying and filling it by 
rain at will. The superstitious natives gave them presents to bring the 
rain. If it came soon, they took all the credit for it. If not, they de- 
manded larger gifts to satisfy their gods. Even our Ancityumese teach- 
ers said to me, when I protested that surely they could not believe such 
things : 

“Tt is hard to know, Missi. The water does come and goquickly. If 
you paid them well, they might bring the rain and let us fill our casks !”’ 

I told them that, as followers of Jehovah, we must despise all heathen 
mummeries and trust in him and in the laws of his creation to help us. 

Aniwa having, therefore, no permanent supply of fresh water in 
spring, or stream, or lake, [ resolved, by the help of God, to sink a well 
near the Mission premises, hoping that a wisdom, higher than my own, 
would guide me to the source of some blessed spring. . . . . One morning 
1 said to the old Chief and his fellow-Chief, both now earnestly inquir- 
ing about the religion of Jehovah and of Jesus: 

“Lam going to sink a deep well down into the earth, to see if our 
God will send us fresh water up from below,” 

They looked at me with astonishment [and spoke] in a sort of syin- 
pathy approaching pity... . 

I started upon my hazardous job. . ... The old Chief and his best 
men... ... remonstrated with me very gravely... . I toiled on from 
day to day, my heart almost sinking sometimes with the sinking of the 
well, till we reached a depth of about thirty feet. And the phrase, 
‘living water,’ ‘living water,’ kept chiming through my soul like music 
from God, as I dug and hammered away. At this depth the earth and 
coral began to be soaked with damp, I felt that we were nearing water. 
My soul had a faith that God would open a spring for us; but side by 
side with this faith, was a strange terror that the water would be salt. 
. « One evening I said to the old Chief: 

“T think that Jehovah God give us water to-morrow from that 
hole!” 
The Chief said, ‘No, Missi.’ . . . . I still answered, ‘Come to-mor- 
row. I hope and believe that Jehovah God will send you the rain 
up through the earth.’ At the moment I knew [ was risking much, and 
probably incurring sorrowful consequences, had no water been given..... 

Next morning, I went down again at daybreak and sank a narrow hole 
in the centre about two feet deep. The perspiration broke over me with 
uncontrollable excitement, and I trembled through every limb, when 
the water rushed up and began to fill the hole. Muddy though it was, I 
eagerly tasted it, and the little ‘tinny’ dropped from my hand with sheer 
joy. ... . It was water! It was fresh water! It was living water from 
Jehovah’s well. . .. .. The Chiefs had assembled with their men, near 
by. They waited on in eager expectancy. It was a rehearsal, in a small 
way, of the Israelites coming round, while Moses struck the rock and 
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called for water. By and by, when T had praised the Lord, and my ex- 
Citement was a little calmed, the mud being also greatly settled, I filled 
® jug which I had taken down empty in the sight of them all, and 
ascending to the top, called for them to come and see the rain which 
Johovah God had given up through the well. They closed around me in 
haste and gazed on it in superstitious fear, The old Chief shook it to see if 
it would spill, and then touched it to see if it felt like water. At last he 
tasted it, and rolling it in his mouth with joy, for a moment, he swal- 
lowed it, and shouted, “ Rain! Rain! Yes it is rain! But how did you 
get it?” T[ repeated, “Jehovah my God gave it out of his own earth in 
ete to our labors and prayers. Go and see it springing up for youre 
selves,’ 


Graphically told, is it not? The scene is brought vividly before 
us. What I ask is, if you would-have been, in such a situation, 
superior to the temptation—I do not say of announcing the well as 
a miracle from God—but of permitting those poor superstitious folk 
to take it fora miracle. But surely, surely, the proclaimers of the 
gospel of truth must not in even so slight a degree sink to the level 


of those medicine men, who, “if the rain comes, take all the credit | 


for it” 
Oddly enough in that stirring romance of missionary adven- 


tures which Mr. Rider Haggard has given us, he makes his mission- 
ary hero first catch the attention of the people by an incident pre- 
cisely similar in its import with this which Dr. Paton describes, 
The Rev. Thomas Owen has given himself with entire faith and 
devotion to an exceedingly hazardous piece of missionary work. 
The chief medicine man of the tribe among which he is laboring 
has prepared for him a fatal trap; having administered a deadly 
poison to the king for which there is but one antidote, he contrives 
that all of Owen’s credit and his life itself shall be staked upon his 
power to recover the monarch. Owen, meanwhile, has become pos- 
sessed (in a supernatural way, as Mr. Haggard would have us think,) 
of the secret of the poison and its antidote, and has taken care to 
provide himself with the latter. Called to the king’s side in the 
presence of all the people, he prepares the curing draught, and 
this done, he clasped his hands, and, lifting his eyes to Heaven, he 
prayed aloud in the language of the Amasuka, “ O God,” he prayed, 
“upon whose business I am here, grant, I beseech Thee, that by 
Thy Grace power may be given to me to work this miracle in the 
face of these people to the end that I may win them to cease their 
iniquities, to believe Thee, the only true God, and to save their 
souls alive. Amen.” So he administered the draught and reaped 
the natural effect.f Can we condemn the novelist for so repre- 


*John G. Paton, etc, An Autobiography. Edited by his brother, Second part, 


London. 1890. Pp. 176-8. 
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senting the practices of missionaries, when missionaries so repre- 
5 sent their own practices? But the oddest thing is yet to say. Mr. 
‘ Rider Haggard feels the unworthiness of the part he has made his 
_ missionary to play. He does not betray consciousness of it here, 
indeed. But later in the story he makes him refuse to avail him- 
self of a like transaction. ‘‘ But I say that I will not use it,” are the 
words that he puts in his mouth. “Are we witch-doctors that we 
should take refuge in tricks? No, let faith be our shield; and if it 
fail us, then let us die.”* It is strange to turn to Mr. Haggard for 
a lesson in missionary morals. But as we read his pages and blush 
; to think that authentic missionary annals may justify him in attri- 
q buting deceit of this grave kind to a missionary, we may rejoice 
' that missionary faithfulness has also suggested to him that a good 
missionary would refuse such a temptation; and in any event we 
may learn that missionaries must not be like the witch-doctors and 
4 take refuge in tricks. 
And is there not yet another form of moral danger to which 
2 the missionary may be exposed, suggested to us here—a danger 
F. lest in his zeal for propagating Christianity, he may be misled into 
4 the use of doubtful means of obtaining access to the heathen? 
; Those who are acquainted with heathen lands, or even those who 
have a tolerable knowledge of missionary history, will understand at 
once what an ever present temptation stands before the messenger 
of glad tidings to obtain an opportunity to make them known by 
some act of finesse, which may all too easily pass into an act of 
deceit. Sometimes the country is closed to the open proclamation 
of the gospel, and the temptation arises to obtain access to its 
population under color of some other profession. One may at least 
go as teacher or physician, and while pretending to impart only 
secular learning, convey also that knowledge which is unto salva- 
tion; while pretending to no more than heal the body, minister, 
also, to the diseases of the soul. ‘There is no one of us, doubtless, 
who would contend that the messenger of Christ is bound by human 
law in matters of this kind; it is for us, toa, in this late day, to say 
with all boldness, “We must obey God rather than men.” (Acts 
v. 29). But we must see to it that we do obey God, and must not 
cast aside his great law of truth, in order to carry the truth to 
others. The point is not whether we shall boldly proclaim the 
gospel in the face of all adverse force, or quietly propagate it in 
defiance of all adverse human enactments; but the point is whether 
we shall teach it under color of doing something else, under an 
implied or even express promise not to teach it. A missionary, we 
will say, has long tried to gain entrance into a land closed to the 
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gospel; an offer comes to him to take charge of a Royal Un versity, 
we will say, with the express provision that if he takes charges of it 
he obligates himself not to make his position a means of Christian 
propagandism. Ought he to accept such an offer? That is prima 
facie itself a serious question. How far does it involve an open 
renunciation of his Christian duty? But the point now is, if he 
does accept it, can he permit himself still to teach Christianity? A 
more subtle form of the same danger faces multitudes of missionaries, 
Take the case of Korea a few years ago: 


“Tt should be premised here,” says Mr. George W. Gilmore, in his 
bright work on “ Korea From Its Capital ” (Presbyterian Board. 1893, P. 
294), “that every one of the Ministers from the United States to the 
Court of Korea has construed the treaty between the two countries to 
mean that the work of teaching and preaching Christianity is not allowed. 
It provides that men may live in the capital for the purpose of studying 
the language, and it is under cover of this provision that missionaries are 
now resident in the country.” 


That is an ominous and disagreeable word: “ Under cover 
of.” And the narrative runs on to point out. that the first Presby- 
terian missionary to Korea “ was not known at first as a missionary,” 
but “ went ostensibly to practice his profession as a physician ;’ that 
his standing as a missionary was unknown even to the United 
States Minister, under whom he served as physician to the Ameri- 
can legation; that it was by his. “shrewdness” and the “ discre- 
tion” of his immediate successors that a beginning of Christian 
missions was made—and so on, I have no intention of passing a 
condemnation on these brethren. One would better, before doing 
such a thing as that, examine all the circumstances on the ground. 
But is there not an unpleasent flavor in the mouth as we read such 
an account? Do we not feel that it would require great discretion 
indeed—possibly more than you or I possess—to preserve our in- 
tegrity as servants of the God of Truth, in such trying circum- 
stances? No wonder that the narrator calls it “a hard position in 
which to be placed.” Its hardness consists, however, not in the choice 
whether we will break the law of the land in order to preach Chris- 
tianity, but whether we will keep the law of Christ in preaching it. 


Take the situation in Japan, For travelling in the interior, 
passports have been necessary—to be secured from the central 
government. 


“A very uncomfortable thing about these passports,” writes the 
Rev. M. L. Gordon, M.D., in his “ An American Missionary in Japan ” 
(p. 88), “is that they are granted only ‘for heaith or scientific purposes.’ 
Because of this fact, some missionaries are unwiliing to use them for 
evangelistic touring, and so confine themselves to the vicinity of the open 
ports.” 
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All honor, we say, to such missionaries. A keen and high 
sense of honor is itself an evangelizing endowment. We condemn | 
noone. But if you and I were there, might we not find ourselves 
in danger of ‘doing an evil that a good might come?” And may 
we not be sure that God will smile on those who seek to serve Him, 
though even to the apparent hurt of the cause they love ? 

I must bring these desultory remarks to aclose. I have no 
intention to seek to mention all the dangers to which missionaries 
are exposed. It may even be truly said that missionaries are no 
more exposed to the dangers that I have mentioned than to others 
which are precisely opposite to them, A missionary may be so 
hard and dry in his mode of proclaiming the truth that so far from 


_ being in danger of letting go the distinctive principles of Christ, he 


is in danger of forgetting to place those principles within the reach 
of his hearers. He may be so very careful of his own personal 
integrity that he fails to enter open doors and prevents the spread 
of true Christianity by his litigious persistence in pressing petty 
points of no moral value—“ losing his life” by his own attempts to 
“save” it. But all this only the more emphasizes the multiplicity 
of the dangers amid which he walks, and shows us in increased 
clearness how circumspectly a missionary needs to walk if he is to 
adorn, as well as proclaim, the gospel of the Grace of God. It also 
increases our admiration for our missionaries who, amid so many 
and such subtle dangers, do walk so circumspectly as to adorn the 
gospel. We do not think we could do it. 

But that they do it, even those least in sympathy with them 
seem forced to admit. I have lately read, for example, a somewhat 
flippant book which gives an account of the ordinary mode of life 
among the British residents in Calcutta, from the point of view of a 
woman of the world. In it a missionary appears. Here is the 
description of him:— 

“The missionary padre receives his slender stipend from the S. 
P. G., or from some obscure source in America. It is arranged upon 
a scale to promote self-denial, and it is very successful. He usually lives 
where the drains are thickest and the smells most unmanagvable, and 
when we of the broad river and the great Maidan happen to hear of his 
address, we invariably ejaculate, ‘ What a frightfully long way off.’ The 
ticcagharry is not an expensive conveyance, but the missionary padre finds 
himself better commended by his conscience if he walks and pays the 
cost of his transportation in energy and vitality, which must be heavy in 
the hot weather and the rains. For the rest, he lives largely upon 
second-class beef and his ideals, though they don't keep very well either 
in this climate .... Those who are married are usually married to 
missionary ladies of similar size and complexion, laburing in the same 
Cause. .... The official padre’s wife looks like any other memsahib ; 
the missionary padre’s wife looks like the missionary padre, I believe 
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that chaplains sometimes ask missionary padres to dinner ‘quietly, 
and always make a point of giving them plenty to eat, And I remember 
meeting a married pair of them, .... It was in the hot weather, and 
they spoke appreciatively of the punkah. They had no punkah, it seem- 
ed, either day or night ; but the little wife had been very clever and bad 
made muslin bags for their heads and hands to keep off the mosquitoes 
while they were asleep. We couldn't ascertain that either of them had 
been really well since they came out, and they said they had simply 
made up their minds to have sickness in the house during the whole of 
One reine. .... They kuew little of the Red Road or the Eden Gar- 
dens, where the band plays in the evenings ; they talked of strange 
places—Khengua Pattoo’s Lane—Coolestollah. [The wife] told us that 
her great difficulty in the zenanas Jay in getting the ladies totalk. ... . 
and [the husband] had been down in the Sunderbunds, far down in the 
Sunderbunds, where the miasmas are thickest, and where he had slept 
every night for a week on a bench in the same small room with two 
babvos and the ague.... . He was more emaciated than clever,” ete, 
(The Simp'e Adventures of a Memsahib. By Sara Jeannette Duncan. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co, 1895. Pp. 238). 


Not an attractive picture, you will say? That depends, how- 


ever, on your point of view. From the world’s point of view it is a 


very unattractive picture—though we cannot help fancying that 
even the authoress intended it partly as a compliment to missionaries. 
From God's point of view I should think it would be very attract- 
ive—for after all what “is required in stewards is that a men le 
found faithful.” (1 Cor. iv. 27.) A caricature. no doubt it is. but 
a caricature which would not have been possible were not the 
average missionary both strenuous and faithful. 

And bearing such a description of his ways in mind. perhaps 
we may say in conclusion that the greatest danger to which the 
missionary is exposed is that, in the zeal for souls that burns in his 
bones like a fire, and in his yearning desire to reap the fruits of his 
labors, he may forget the weakness of the human frame and wear 
himself out in toils that are too abundant. or cas! himself away 
through sicknesses that are avoidable. The conditions of life 
in most mission fields are so different from those to which the 
missionary is accustomed at home, that a serious strain upon his 
physical system is unavoidable. It would be well if he does not 
unduly increase the strain and thus unduly decrease his usefulness 
by assuming burdens which no flesh can bear. Here, too, the rule 
is applicable that our zeal for God requires tempering with knowl- 
edge. Not that the missionary should not held himself ready to 
give his life, if need be, for the cause to which he has devoted it; 
for here, too, is it true that he who would save his life shall lose it, 
and he who would lose his life for Christ’s sake shall gain it. But 
that he should never be ready to throw away so valuable a life as 
his, through impatience with the limitations of human powers. In 
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this matter, too. let us listen to the traditional saying of our 
Lord. which Dr. Westcott has adopted as his motto in life: “Be ye 
| good money-changers.” Let the missionary set high store on his life 
: and strength—barter with them, sell them dearly—see to it that 
b: when they go down under the accumulated labors that will fall upon 

them, they bring a great price—the greatest price procurable—in 

souls They have been given him not to be flung away as things 
{ of little value; they are his capital—let him put them out at long 
4 interest. that they may earn great gains to present the Householder 
3 when He comes and asks for an account of his stewardship.—The 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 


Kwan Chung. 


I THE STATESMAN. 


Duke of Ts‘i to become the leader of the confederacy of 
: barons when the Chow Emperors had lost their authority and 
lived obscure lives in Honan. The friend of Kwan Chung who 
£ recommended him to office was Pau Shu, and when Kwan Chung 
FS died Pau Shu succeeded him in his post as minister. Kwan Chung 
was poor, but he had great political wisdom which his friend Pau 
Shu perceiving spoke in his behalf to the prince, in whose service 
; he was and who afterwards became Ts‘i Hwan-kung. The prince 
a appointed Kwan Chung tutor to his son. The son died and the 
é tutor was imprisoned, but Pau Shu, his constant friend, stated in 
; such strong terms his qualifications as a statesman that the duke 
be made him his prime minister. Kwan and Pau each helped the other, 
and their friendship became as proverbial in China as that of 
Damon and Pythias was in Greece. Kwan Chung’s policy was to 
find out what the people wished and to grant it. Any proposed 
measure which they disapproved he abandoned. This is the 
model which China professes to follow to the present day. When 
he was a poor man he saw the importance of wealth and he has 
originated what has become the favorite phrase of the Chinese now, 
 fu-kwo-k‘iang ping, “How to make the kingdom 
rich and the army strong,” He rendered a small state, as Ts‘i was 
at that time wealthy and influential. The sea sent abundance of fish 
to market and salt preserved it. Traders came from afar, bringing 
their goods and taking goods away. The granaries were kept full 


A HE statesman Kwan Chung lived at the same time with King 
: #), Manasseh in Judeaand Esarhaddon in Assyria. He aided the 
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and the people practised the rules of politeness. They had enough 
to eat, and appeared well clothed. The army was well kept and was 
victorious in war. The tribute was no longer sent to the Chow 
Emperor, but in place of it the Ts‘i army fought successfully against 
the Nung tribes on the northern mountains. 

There was abundance of gold at that time in China, and the fact 
that there is so little now is caused by the extensive outflow of it in 
ancient commerce. In the time of Kwan Chung it was the standard 
of money, and when it was not in the hands of traders silk or hemp 
cloth took its place as money. See Kwan Chung, chapter 1, page 82. 
The gold then in circulation was partly of foreign origin and partly 
was found in China itself. Foreign demand gradually drew it away 
from China. The use of copper currency prevented the need of a gold 
coinage from being felt in the markets of the common people. Kwan 
Chung exerted himself to make the people rich, because then they 
would willingly obey the laws: he taught them not to neglect 
ancestral worship, nor should they be ignorant of the honour due 
to the spiritual powers of nature, the Kwei-shen. If they attended 
to these duties they would also be obedient subjects and pay taxes 
withovt a murmur; but the taxes must be light and demands on 
the service of the people must not be too severe. The people should 
be kept from migrating, and with this object they should not 
only worship ancestors but they should be advised to sacrifice to the 
spirits of hills and streams: if they do this they will be attached 
to the locality where they reside and be more amenable to govern- 
ment. The ancient charities encouraged by Kwan Chung were: 
shelter and aid to old men, children, orphans, the sick, the solitary 
and the victims of famine: the blind, the dumb, the maimed, and 
those struck with paralysis are all mentioned. Much that is 
worthy of study will be found in the old book, #& -- #€ Kwan 
tsi kiau. 

In this book, ascribed to Kwan Chung. we cannot now tell 
how much comes from his pen and how much from later writers. 
But it is worth our study for the interesting picture it presents of 
the social world of China two thousand years ago. 


II. KIDNAPPING AND INFANTICIDE. 


The Chinese say that Kwan Chung, the T‘si-kwo statesman, 
B.C. 660, was anxious to attract merchants from all quarters to the 
capital of the Ts‘i kingdom at §§ 7 Lin-tsi, a district belonging to 
¥f Hi Ts'ing-chow at the present time. This city is on the north 
side of the river called the smaller Tsing-ho, not far from the coast. 
The iron of Shansi and of the city of the magnet, with the salt of the 
Shantung cvast gave wealth to the Ts‘i duchy. The aim of Kwan 
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Chung was to render it still more powerful and prosperous; and one 
thing he did was to favour public prostitution by setting apart 
three hundred houses for this purpose.. To procure the women 
there must have been kidnapping, sale of young girls and slavery. 
The wealth and luxury of the Ts‘i country on the north of the Tai- 
shan was at this time phenomenal. The Chan-kwo-ts'é repre- 
sents the country and capital city as highly prosperous. As soldiers 
the army defeated the Ts‘in kingdom in the age before Ts‘in-shi- 
hwang, and the Ts'in state was on that account for the time called 
the western frontier vassal of Ts'i. The people of Lin-tsi were fond 
of music; they played the sackbut, flute, and harp, and enjoyed 
cock fighting and hunting with dogs. According to Kang Hi's dic- 
tionary it is in the Chan-kwo-ts'‘é which says these things, that the 
beginning of public prostitution by Kwan Chung is mentioned. I 
cannot find the passage yet in the Chan-kwo-ts‘é, but I trust the 
makers of the dictionary for accuracy. 

Kwan Chung was friendly to strangers and made them happy 
as far as he could. While he favoured trade and aimed to increase 
the revenue of the duke his master he promoted domestic slavery 
and kidnapping. The result is seen in infanticide in’ Fukien, for 
example, and the public vice of all the large cities of China. The 
wealth of traders not seldom leads to vice, concubinage, opium 
smoking and physical and moral deterioration. 

Confucius does not say of Kwan Chung whether he was right 
or wrong in his measures, but Confucius did not care for material 
prosperity, or war or preparations for war. Confucius aimed to 
make the people upright; Kwan Chung’s wish was to make them 
happy. Confucius valued morality; Kwan Chung thought most of 
material comfort. Confucius transmitted the classics and founded 
a school which has lasted to the present time; Kwan Chung showed 
by a successful career how acountry should be governed so as 
to secure unhoped for honour and political influence. | 

The princes of that time admired the teaching of Kwan Chung, 
and both Confucius and Mencius argued that princes should aim to 
make their people not rich but virtuous. 


Note. The city of the magnet, i #4 Ts‘i-chow, is famous for magnetic iron. 
It lies under the mountains iv the prefecture of Kwang-ping-fu in Chibli. 
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Educational Aepartment. 


Rev. J. A. Sitssy, Editor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘* Educational Association of China.” 


Educational Association of China. 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


HE Committee met at MceTyeire Home, March 13th. 1908, at 

5 p.m. Present: Dr. Parker, Chairman; Miss Richardson and 

Mr. Silsby. After prayer by Dr. Parker, the minutes of last 
meeting were read and approved. 

The name of Rev, Z. Charles Beals, of Wuhu, was proposed, 
and he was elected to membership in the Association. 

The Treasurer, prevented by his wife’s illness from attendance, 
reported. by letter a balance on hand of $3,456.41, about $2,000.00 
of which will be sent off to pay for maps and charts purchased from 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. Parker reported the preparation of a Chinese catalogue, 
which is now ready for the printer. 

Dr. Parker reported an order for wall charts, amounting to 
£44.11. Approved 

Dr. Pott, having requested the Committee to appoint a proxy 
to act as a member of the Publication Committee during his absence 
in America, the Committee agreed to ask Rev. D, MacGillivray to 
serve until Dr. Pott’s return. 

A request having been made by Mr. E. R. Lyman to appoint a 
proxy to act for him during his absence from Shanghai, the Com- 
mittee agreed to request Rev. Ernest Box to serve in his place, and 
Rev. Gilbert Reid was requested to act for Rev. W. P. Bentley 
during his absence in America. 

All these appointments are made with the concurrence of absent 
members of the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned to meet April 10th, 1903. 


J. A. SILsBy, 
Secretary 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL ROMANIZATION COMMITTEE. 


In connection with the meeting of the Mandarin Romanization 
Committee at Shanghai an informal meeting of the General Com- 
mittee was held and the following action taken :— 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to issue a circular 
letter requesting the assistance of all interested in the subject of 
Romanization in obtaining information along the following lines :— 

I. What system or systems of Romanization are now in use in 
your district ? 

It is requested that these be sent to the Secretary of this 
Committee. 

(a.) A complete list of initials and finals with their nearest 
English (or European) equivalents. 

(b.) A description of all the symbols made use of in writing 
the Romanized, eg., letters, tone marks, punctuation marks, etc, 

II. What books, charts, syllabaries, dictionaries and other 
helps are used in teaching the Romanized ? 

It is requested that a complete list be sent, with brief explana- 
tion of their use, price and place where they may be obtained. 

It is very desirable that sample copies of these publications 
be placed on exhibition in the Educational Museum which the 
Educational Association of China is preparing at Shanghai, for the 
convenience and assistance of those interested in educational work. 

III. What literature has been published in the Romanized ? 

A complete list is solicited, with names of authors, place of 
publication and price. 

It is very desirable that sample copies be forwarded for pre- 
servation and exhibition in the Educational Association’s Museum. 

IV. What is the field of each dialect for which Romanized 
literature has been prepared ? 

It is desired that an estimate be given of (1) the number 
speaking each dialect which has been Romanized, (2) the number 
who understand the dialect, though not using it, and (8) the territory 
occupied by eaid dialect. 

VY. What is the history of the Romanized in each) field ? 

Who is the author of the system in use? What has been its 
success? What are the hindrances? Whabd excellencies and what 
defects in the system now in use? 

The Committee agreed to ask all members of the General 
Missionary Conference Committee on Vernacular Versions to co- 
operate with the Educational Association’s Committee, and their 
names were approved as Honorary Members of the Association’s 


Committee. 
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Rev. Robt. F. Fitch, of Ningpo, was elected to membership in 
the General Committee, 

The members present were: Rev. F. E. Meigs. Chairman; Rev. 
J. P. Bruce, Rev. John Darroch, Rev. D. Willard Lyon, Rev. R. F. 
Fitch and Rev. J. A. Silsby. 

The other members of the Committee are: Rev. W. A. Brewster, 
Miss E S. Hartwell, Rev. P. F. Price, Rev. A. E. Street, Rev. 
W. M. Bridie and Rev. J W Lowrie. 

It is proposed to enlarge the Committee by appointing one 
member to represent every dialect in which there is an earnest and 
progressive effort to promote the use of Romanized literature, and 
the Secretary will be glad to correspond with any who are interested 
in the work of the Committee. 

J. A. 
Secretary. 
Soutu Gate, Shanghai, March, 1903. 


Syllabus of a Girls’ Boarding-school. 


Oh boarding-school for girls connected with the (hurch Mission- 

ary Society at Foochow, sends her school syllabus in response 

to the request of a number of friends, which we give in somewhat con- 

- densed form. Her school, which has between 230 and 250 boarders, 

is probably the largest girls’ school, The school, she writes, does 
not pretend to give anything more than an elementary education. 


M's. C. J. LAMBERT, who has charge ofa large and flourishing 


Course or Stupy ror Eicut YEARs. 


(Or two years in day-school and six in boarding-school.) 


First Year (or Day-school,) 


ist Term,—Small Hymn Book, Ngo Che King, Ong Tak, 
2ud Term,—Sang Che King, Hundred Texts (first half), New Testament 
Picture Bible (first year). 


Second Year (or Day-school). 


Ist Term.—O!d Testament Picture Bible, New Testament Picture Bible, 
Hundred Texts, Classical Sang Che King. 

2ad Term,—-Old Testament Picture Bible (continued), New Testament Picture 
Bible (completed), Hung Mung Ong Dak, Classical Se Che King. 


Third Year, 


Ist Term.—Old Testament Picture Bible (completed), St. Mark, Classical Nu 
Sang Che King, Writing (Classical Sang Che King). | 

2ud Term,—Genesis (first half), St. Matthew (first half), Small Geography 
(first half), Arithmetic (Figares and Tables), Classical I Chu Hok, Writing, 
(Classical Sang Che King), 
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Fourth Year. 


Ist Term.—Genesis' (completed), St. Matthew (completed), Small Geography 
(completed) and Maps, Arithmetic (Numeration and Addition), Writing (Classical 
Sang Che King), Classical II Chu Hok (first half). 

2nd Term,—Exodus (half), St. Luke (half), Small Geography and Maps, Arith- 
metic (Subtraction and Multiplication), Romanised (Alphabet), Classical St. John, 
II Chu Hok (last half), Writing (Classical Sang Che Kiug). 


Fifth Year. 


lst Term.—Parts of Numbers and Deuteronomy, St. Luke (last half), Large 
Geography (chapter 1-21) and Maps, Romanized Primer (Ist half), Arithmetic 
(Long Division), Classical III Chu Hok (first half), Proverbs (first half), Writing 
(Se Che King). 

2nd Term.—Joshua, St. John, Large Geography (chapter 22-37) and Maps, 
Romanised, Primer (iast half), Arithmetic (Weights and Measures), Classical III 
Chu Hok (last half), Proverbs (last half), Writing (Se Che King), 


Sixth Year, 


lst Term.—I Samuel, Acts (first half), Large Geography (chapter 38-61) and 
Maps, Arithmetic (Weights and Measures and Decimals), Romanized (Testament), 
Classical IV Chu Hok (first half), Pilgrims’ Progress, Proverbs (last half), Writing 
(Se Che King). 

2ud Term.—II Samuel, Acts (last half), Large Geography (chapter 62-82) and 
Maps, Arithmetic (Fractions), Romanised (Newspaper), Classical—IV Chu Hok 
(last half), Classical Pilgrims’ Progress, Proverbs (first half), Writing (Se Che King), — 


Seventh Year. 


lst Term.—I Kings, Romans, Large Geography (chapter 82—end) and Maps, 
Arithmetic (Simple Proportion), Astronomy, Romanized (Questions and Answers 
on given subjects), Classical Commentary on Prayer Book, Isaiah (parts of), Seu Cu 
Ik Di—Analects, Writing (Dr. Martiu’s Analytical Reader), 

2ud Term.—II Kings, Hebrews, Large Geography (chapter 1-87) and Maps, 
Physiology, Seng Sing Ong Dak, Arithmetic (Compound Proportion), Astronomy, 
Romanized (Questions and Answers on given subjects), Classical Commentary on 
Prayer Book, Isaiah (part of), Seu Cu Ik Di—Analects, Writing (Analytical Reader). 


Eighth Year. 


1st Term.—Ezra and Nehemiah, Thessalonians and Timothy, or I and II Corin- 
thians, Large Geography (chapter 38-75) and Maps, Physiology, Seng Sing Chieng 
Sioh, Arithmetic (Interest), Astronomy (the whole), Romanised, The Gospel His- 
tory (questions), Classical Commentary on Prayer Book, Jeremiah, Universal 
History or Life of Martin Luther, Writing (Analytical Reader), 

2nd Term,—Daniel, Philippians and Colossians or Galatians, Large Geography 
(chapter 76—end) and Maps, Physiology, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Rumanised, The 
Gospel History (questions), Classical Commentary on the Prayer Book, Ezekiel, 
Universal History, Writing (Analytical Reader), 

Pupil Teachers, the American Organ, 

THROUGHOUT THE COURSE. 

Morning Repetition,—Beginning with parts of Ephesians, Canticles and Philip- 
pians in the second year, with Church Catechism on Saturdays; iu the third 
year, Colossians and Psalms, with Church Catechism ov Saturdays; in the fourth 
year, Psalms, with Collects on Saturdays; in the fifth and remaining years, 
Psalms and Hymns with texts, and on Saturdays, Catechism on the Creed, Articles : 
beginning in second half of sixth year. 

Singing, needlework, and calisthenics throughout the course and cooking begin- 
ning with third year, 
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TIME TABLE, 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday and Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
6.30 BoM. woe vee Bell—must rise (may do so before), 


7 B.M. se ove Breakfast. 

7.20 co Sweep and dust. 

8 se hepetition of Texts and Hymns, 

8.80 oes Prayers. 

9 Calisthenics or singing, 

9.50 ces Recess (distribution of medicine). 

10to12 a.m. sa. .. Classes taken separately, in subjects as per list. 
12 NOON see Dinner. 

1.15 P.M, so eee Writing Chinese character. 

2to4 p.m. ~Classes taken separately, in subjects as per list. 
4 ao -- Baths, washing house or clothes, needlework, 


5.30 p.m. eee. eee Supper, 
. Preparation of studies. 


7 30 ove Prayers. 

8 P.M, eee Bed. 

Wednesday afternoon ... ... Needlework. 

Saturday Half holiday, visitors’ day. 


Notes. 


continues the excellent series of books prepared and published 

by Mr. Wang Hang-t‘ong. It is full of helpful instruction 
that carries the student along step by step, each lesson introducing 
thirteen new characters. We would again suggest that the foreign 
student of Wén-li can hardly do better than take these readers in 
regular course before entering upon the study of the more difficult 
but less useful style of the classics. 


Mr. John C. Ferguson is editing for Macmillan & Co a series 
of books which will be found useful in Anglo-Chinese schools. The 
Primer has already been published, and is for sale at the American 
Presbyterian Mission Press. Price twenty cents. The lessons are 
especially adapted to giving the pupil a good drill in pronunciation, 
Following each English exercise is a translation in mandarin which 
the pupil will find very helpful in preparing his lesson. 


Miss Gary gives in the March number of Woman’s Work in 
the Far East an interesting account of kindergarten work in China, 
Those desiring information regarding that form of educational 
work will do well to read what she tells of several very interesting 
kindergartens which are already established, and of preparations for 
future work along this line. 
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Correspondence, 


REVISION OF COURSES OF STUDY. 
To the Editor of 
“Tuk CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Str: Will you kindly help 
me reach authors and translators 
of bovks by publishing the follow- 
ing notice :—- 

The last Methodist Central Con- 
ference for China, held at Shang- 
hai in November, 1899, appointed 
a committee on _ the 
courses of study for Chinese travel- 
ling preachers, local preachers and 
exhorters. Of this committee Rev. 
W. T. Hobart, of North China, is 
Secretary and the undersigned is 
Chairman. 

I desire to call for suggestions 
in regard to revising these courses 
at the session of the Central Con- 
ference next November. This 
work would be greatly facilitated 
by an exchange of views as to 


what alterations should be made, 


what recently published books (in 
Wén-li) should be included in the 
new courses, etc., ete. I shall be 
glad to receive suggestions relating 
to these matters. J shall also be 
greatly obliged if authors, transla- 
tors and publishers will send me 
copies of books that are deemed 
suitable for these courses, so they 
may be carefully examined and re- 
ported upon at the next Central 
Conference. 


M. C. Witcox. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, Foo- 


chow. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


To the Editor of 

‘‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
Dear Sir: It having come to the 
knowledge of the Corresponding 
Committee for the General Confer- 
ence that the date suggested for 


the postponed Conference, namely 
the spring of 1907, was too far 
distant, I am desired to mention 
two important considerations that 
led the Committee to suggest that 
date. 

First, that it would not be ad- 
visable to hold the Conference at 
too early a date, as many of the 
stations had been completely dis- 
organized during the troubles of 
1900, and needed rebuilding and 
remanning, for it could hardly be 
expected that such stations would 
be left alone for some time to 
come. 

Second, that as 1907 would be 
the centenary of Protestant Mis- 
sions in China, some special effort 
would certainly be made to give 
prominence to the occasion. In 
the mind of the Committee no 
better celebration of the event 
could be made than by holding the 
General Conference in that year. 
It was hoped that so important a 
gathering at so propitious a time 
would induce the Home Secretaries 
of the various Mission Boards to 
attend or send representatives. 

The tentative programme issued 
for the proposed Conference of 
1901 needs largely remodelling, and 
the Committee would be glad to 
receive suggestions as to subjects 
and writers of papers, as well as an 
expression of opinion as to the pro- 
posed date for holding the Confer- 
ence. 

Communications should be 
marked “ General Conference ” and 
addressed either to the Chairman, 
Rev. G. Fitch, American Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai, or 
to the Secretary, 78 Range Road. 


Yours faithfully, 
C. J. F. Symons, 
Hon. Secretary, 


Com. Correspondence. 
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ANCESTRAL WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of 
“Tur RecorpDEr.” 


- Dear Sir: As to the character of 
Ancestral Worship; if it is not 
idolatruus why should the ancestral 
tablets ever be called Shén-chu (igh 
) or Shén-chu-p‘ai (gp 
And are not the spirits of ancestors 
included in the Chia-shén (9 jp) 
just as they were included in the 
lares of the Latins which were the 
protecting spirits of the household ? 
A Chinese woman, after recounting 
to a missionary lady her various 
misfortunes, wound up with, ‘* Who 
is going to worship ancestors when 
they take no better care of one 
than this”? Again, among the 
various reasons given by the 
Chinese for the importance of 
Féng- shui, is not this a very com- 
mon one, that if the Féng-shui of 
the grave is bad, the ancestors will 
be miserable and send calamities 
on their descendants? Is it not 
also a current belief in China that 
aman has three souls, one of which 
to hades, one to the grave, and 

the third dwells in the tablet, 
which is a Shén-wei or 
Seat of gods? Did not Confucius 
refuse to say whether or not the 
departed knew what the living 
were doing ? for, ‘if he said they 
did, men would neglect their duties 
to the living to serve the dead’. 
But is it not the current belief of 
the people that the departed do 
know, and furthermore, have 
power to help or harm the living? 
And are not the baleful con- 
sequences which Confucius feared 
from such a belief rampant through- 
out China today? There are 
Chinese who assert that their wor- 
ship of ancestors is merely honor 
paid to their memory; and they 
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cannot logically think otherwise, 
for they assert that death is extinc- 
tion. A man once made this asser- 
tion to me, i.e., that death is 
extinction, as we were sitting in 
a shop waiting for a little shower 
to cease, and, before we left, an 
idol procession passed by. I ex- 
pressed contempt of it; but he 
exclaimed very seriously: ‘ The 
Shén-ming (pA) are the rulers of 
hades, and ought to be thus reveren- 
ced.” Are false religions char- 
acterized by consistency, or their 
votaries by veracity? Self-decep- 
tion and mendacity are twin pro- 
ducts of false religion; and what 
a Chinese tells me to avoid, being 
cornered in an argument, has little 
weight with me as to what he 
really believes, or what he will do 
when put to the test of misfortune 
or danger of death. 

Again, as to the worship of Con- 
fucius ; what did a certain Emperor 
of this dynasty believe when he 
elevated Kuan-ti to an 
equality with Confucius? Or what 
do the Chinese in general mean 
when they claim that Confucius is 
the equal of heaven? A pagan 
literary man, hired to teach Chi- 
nese classics in a Christian school, 
was caught telling his pupils that 
“Confucius also is omniscient and 
omnipotent” (FL 3 
the worship of Confucius was mere- 
ly honoritic till I asked a Christian 
Siu-tsai, and he replied with 
astonishment, “‘ No, indeed. The 
literary men worship Confucius 
for his help in attaining literary 
honors!” There may be Chinese 
scholars who really do rise above 
this blasphemous nonsense, but 
China, as a nation, certainly does 


not. 
J. E. 
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Our Book Cable. 


. Translated by Emma A. 
aux inted at the Christian Col- 

lege Press, Nanking, 1902. 

This is a translation of the “True 
Life of Christ ” by the Evangelists, 
arranged by the Church Press, 
Chicago. Only the verba ipsissima 
of Scripture are used. The In- 
scription is from Luke i, 1-5, and 
the Preface from John’s Gospel. 
There are six chapters—Jesus as 
Teacher, Jesus the Son of God, 
The Light of the World, The Great 
Temptation, The Lord’s Supper, 
and The Lord’s’ Resurrection. 
These chapters are infallibly ex- 
pounded by Our Lord’s own dis- 
ciples—Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. 

The work is another illustration 
of how the Scriptures explain 
themselves, and is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of the native 
church. It is printed on white 
paper, and contains 96 pages. 

‘WwW. 


A Manual of Translation (3 % 3% 
One Hundred Lessons com- 
iled and annotated by W. W, Yen, 
.A. (University of Va.) of St. 
John’s College, Printed at the Com- 
mercial Press, 1903 


This little book consists of one 


hundred lessons, giving English’ 


exercises to be translated into Chi- 
nese, and Chinese exercises to be 
translated into English. One good 
feature is the emphasis laid upon 
idiomatic translation. In the de- 
finitions at the beginning of each 
lesson phrases in the succeeding 
exercise are given and defined rather 
than single words. This is quite 
an advantage, especially when the 
words have not an exact equivalent 
in Chinese, or when a word is so 
modified by its environment that 
its ordinary meaning will not suit 


in the phrase of which it forms a 
part. The punctuation is not al- 
ways what it should be, and the 
English has some imperfections, but 
the book will be a useful addition 
to the rapidly increasing literature 
designed to help Chinese to acquire 
a knowledge of English. 
J. A. 8, 


The China Methodist Forum. Numbers 


1 and 2. July and November, 1902. 
Published quarterly in the interests 
of China Methodism. Methodist Book 
Concern, Foochow, China. | 

This well-printed periodica] is 
devoted to the discussion of prob- 
lems relating to the Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
country. But the missionaries of 
other denominations also will find 
it very interesting, as many of 
the subjects treated concern all 
alike, and we all need stirring up. 
Missionaries get stagnant and in- 
sipid else. The best account of the 
Union Publishing House that we 
have read anywhere is found in 
these two numbers, 

There is a dash about the 
Forum that challenges the “ go 
slowly” conservatism and settle- 
down-to-one-thing policy of ancient 
missionaries. It begins de novo by 
abolishing the editorial “we” and 
states boldly that the Chinese name 
for the M. E. Church has “some 
objectionable features.’’ The term 
for Bishop is subjected to a higher 
criticism—perhaps there is too 
much similarity to a Customs’ 
Taotai. The paper states that 
their monthly magazine “seems to 
have a hard time in finding a suit- 
able name.” Were it not to defend 
the editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate we should not even hint thao 
the Forum has neglected to read 
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the first number of this organ 
of the M. E. Church, South. #& 
represents the attempt of an 
experienced editor to translate 
Christian Advocate. 


Bue Abolition of Errors, Vindi- 
cation Truth ; thoroughly revised, 
expurgated and augmented by Rev. A. 
Kunze, of Tsing-tau, Published by 
Pastor P. Kranz; in Mandarin, 59 
leaves, 15 cents per copy. Vresby- 
terian Mission Press, 

The substance of this valuable 
book was originally published by 
Roman Catholics in 1884 under 
the title He 3 PA ME. As it prov- 
ed to be » real storehouse full of 
convincing arguments in favour of 
Christianity, many Chinese Pro- 
testant Christians also made use of 
the book and, as printed copies 
were difficult to get, many hand- 
written copies of it were in circula- 
tion. Then some Chinese Chris- 
tinns at Swatow revised and 
adapted the book for use amongst 
Protestant churches, and a Wén-li 
edition of it was published in 
Foochow in 1896. But there were 
some very strong passages in the 
book which were too offensive and 
provoking for Chinese scholars, 
Now the Rev. A. Kunze, an 
experienced missionary of the 
Berlin Mission at Tsing-tau, has 
thoroughly revised the book and 
put it into an easy but fluent Man- 
darin. In sixty-nine chapters the 
book deals with many objections of 
Chinese non-Christians against the 
gospel; it explains the reasons 
why Christians cannot participate 
in ancestral worship and in the 
worship of Confucius, and it exposes 
the errors of idolatry and Chinese 
superstitions. It has been highly 
approved by several Chinese preach- 
ers who have studied it in manu- 
script form. It seems to be one of 
the few Christian books in the Chi- 
nese language which are really at- 
tractive to the Chinese themselves, 
and it promises to become a handy 


vademecum for all Chinese preachers 
and evangelists and a helpful means 
of instruction for inquirers. Our 
younger missionary brethren will 
also study it with profit. 


Primary Lessons in the Life of Christ, 
Mt FOR GR), by Mrs. W. F. 
Seymour. Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai. Price, 36 Lessons and 6 
Reviews (bound), 9 cents per copy, 12 
cents per 100 sheets (loose), 

This course of lessons meets a 
real need. In the preparation of 
the lessons the fundamental idea 
was to secure the simplest course 
possible in the life of Christ. Each 
lesson contains a selection from 
the gospels, the selections being 
made in historical order (similar to 
that in the Harmony of the Gos- 
pels in Chinese) and printed in 
the exact words of the Bible 
(Mandarin), with the exception of 
the first few lessons, which are 
summaries of the detailed early 
events. In all about seventy pnss- 
ages of Scripture have been select- 
ed, covering the main events 
and teachings in the Life of 
Christ. Each selected passage of 
Scripture is followed by nine or 
ten questions and as many answers, 
framed in the simplest language 
possible, yet so as to make the 
meaning of the passage clear and 
intelligible. The central teaching 
is brought out in the Golden Text 
at the end. Every seventh lesson 
is devoted to a review of the pre- 
ceding six, making in all seventy- 
two lessons and, in addition, twelve 
review lessons, . These lessons are 
mainly intended for children’s 
Sunday Schools in both city and 
country, and may be used even 
where there is little or no ability 
to read. Many often get their 
first start in reading by their 
endeavor to learn the Golden Text 
from the lesson leaf given them 
at the Sunday School and which 
they are permitted to carry home. 


Being thus carried by the scholars 
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to their homes these lesson leaves 
serve as so many excellent tracts 
distributed where they are likely 
to do most good. Experience has 
shown that they are often read by 
others at home and that they are 
preserved in order to bind in book 
form later on. When thus bound 
they form a comprehensive story 
of the life of Christ in Bible lan- 
guage, with an easy commentary 
attached. These lessons are bound 
in book form, or they are to be 
obtained in leaf form, for general 
distribution form week to week. 
They have already been in practical 
use for several years and have 
thus passed beyond the stage of 
experiment. They are printed now 
at the request of the Committee on 
Sunday School Lessons of the East 
Shantung Presbyterian Mission. 


H. W. Luce. 


REVIEWS BY A. H. 8. 


Faith and Character. By Newell Dwight 
Hillis, author of ‘*Man’s Value to 
Society” ; “*The Investment of Influ- 
ence” ; ‘Great Books as Life Teachers”, 
&c. F. H. Revell Co. July, 1902. Pp. 
134. $0.75 (gold) net. 

This little volume consists of four 
discussions of different aspects 
of the general theme of the 
book, as follows: ‘“ What is 
it to be a Christian?” “The 
Obstacles and Excuses that stand 
Hesitant before the Threshold 
of the Christian Life”; ‘“ Man’s 
Need and God’s Love”; “Soul 
Growth : Its Scope, Its Laws, and 
Its Divine Measurements,” The 
treatment, it is superfluous to say, 
is broad and sympathetic and the 
language choice, while not overload- 
ed with ornament. A larger use 
of the direct words of the Bible 
might naturally be looked for, but 
the tone is essentially scriptural, 
and the general effect upon the 
class of readers for whom it is in- 


tended cannot fail to be beneficial. 


Bible Criticism and The Average Man. 
By Howard Agnew Johnston, Ph.D. 
DL.D., author of **God’s Methods of 
Training Workers”, F. H. Revell Co., . 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, London, 
and Edinburgh, Pp. 274, $1.00 (gold) 
net. 

This volume consists of thirty 
chapters, of which the first five are 
introductory, treating of The Bible, 
Literary Criticism of the Bible, 
and the like, and, at the close, of 
The Place of Miracles, Christ and 
the Critics, The Problem of Inspira- 
tion, and a brief final word on The 
Abiding Word of God, The re- 
mainder is composed of chapters 
directly treating of the theories of 
various critics relating to all parts 
of the Word of God, from the first 
book to the last, Biblical criticism 
in our day has become a science 
(or perhaps some would prefer to 
say an art ) of such comprehensive 
scope, that it is a psychological 
impossibility for any one mind to 
compass its length, breadth, and 
depth. Some of the most learned 
aud at the same time the most de- 
vout men have devoted their lives 
to single books of the Bible without 
at all exhausting the material at 
command. Dr. Johnston explains 
in his first chapter on The Average 
Man, why he introduces this per- 
sonage into his volume as an im- 
portant and much neglected factor. 
Under his wing the author is able, 
without assuming omniscience or 
undue assumption, to make nu- 
merous objections gracefully and 
clearly. He finds the Old Testa- 
went critics inharmonious, and in 
view of this fact. unduly self-assert- 
ive. He does not care for two 
Isaiahs, and:takes many conservative 
positions as regarded from the 
standpoint of those who are called 
‘progressive’. On the other hand, 
Dr. Johnston shows clearly that 
he feels the overwhelming force of 
many of the considerations urged 
by some of the ‘critics’ and makes 
concessions which would not be 
agreeable to some conservatives. 
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But the whole tone of the book is 
irenic, cunciliatory, and ‘ construct- 
ive.’ It will not indeed have the 
smallest influence of any sort on 
biblical criticism, but it will be help- 
ful to many ‘‘average men” who 
have neither the time nor the taste 
for these inquiries in freeing them 
from undue anxiety, lest the Bible 
be demolished by those who profess 
to believe in it. Now that Amerti- 
can books are so largely reproduced 
in Great Britain, the orthographic 
variations and contests must in 
some way be compromised. Asa 
contribution to this end we observe 
on page 59 the (British) notation 
*‘Crystalisation”, and on the follow- 
ing page the (American ) form, 
“crystallization”. The ‘Gentle 
Reader’ (or otherwise ) can take 
his choice. 


Glengarry School Days. A Story of 
Early Days in Glengarry. By Ralph 
‘Connor, author of **The Man From 
Glengarry”; “The Sky Pilot”; 
** Black Rock,” ete. F. H, Revell Co., 
Chicago, New York, Toronto, 
London, and Edinburgh. Pp. 840. 
$1.25 (gold) net, 


This is a fourth in a remarkable 
series of fresh and ‘crisp’ tales of 
the Canadian West, which bring 
out the strong and sterling traits of 
the early settlers, most of them 
Scotch, and show in silhouette the 
process of transition from the old 
to the new. As an indication of 
the adaptation of this species of 
fiction to the demands of the time, 
the publishers cautiously confide to 
us that over three quarters of a 
million copies of Mr. Gordon’s tales 
have been sold thus far, and there 
is reason to expect the circulation 
to remain undiminished. All who 
have read its predecessors will want 
to see the present issue. Its ‘ tech- 


nique’ is not perhaps quite equal 
to that of one or two of the others, 
and the “ Bear-Hunt” has a some- 
what overdrawn aspect, considering 
the youth and inexperience of 
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“Hughie”. But these are matters 
of taste, and will be wholly over- 
looked in the excitement of the 
great and final game of “Shinny ”, 
and the sequel, where nearly a 
dozen of these stalwart youth are 
headed for ‘the ministry’ as the 
result of their varied experience in 
godly homes and under the inter- 


_nal pressure from the life of sainted 


mothers, living and dead. 


Incentives for Life, Personal and Pub- 
lic, By James M. Ludlow, D.D., 
Litt. D,, author of *‘ Deborah”; “The 
Captain of the Janizaries,” etc., ete, 
Fieming H. Revell Co. November, 
1902. Pp. 820. $1.25 (gold) net. 


This volume contains no Preface 
or ‘* Foreword” except the follow- 
ing sentence: “ To Theodore Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, 
With Affectionate Recollection of 
a Boy in the Pew Who has Since 
in Public life and Personal Charac- 
ter Signally Exemplified the Pre- 
cepts Contained in This Book ”. 

There are eighteen chapters, of 
which the earliest consider where 
the so-called ‘ Dangerous Classes’ 
are to be found, to which the 
answer is, in all classes, due to 
weak and untrained wills, a pro- 
position which is the center of the 
discussion. This thenceforth devel- 
ops in the consideration of various 
kinds of ‘‘ Incentives”, as from a 
good conscience ; apparent expe- 
diency ; other people’s conscience ; 
conventional morality ; moral senti- 
ment, and selfish inclination. In 
the succeeding chapters a life pur- 
pose; little things; physical con- 
dition ; local associations ; personal 
associations ; social loyalty, self- 
discovery ; doing good, and religious 
faith are each in turn discussed. 
This bare catalogue of themes 
gives no idea of the richness and 
suggestiveness of the treatment, 
which is at once simple, profound, 
and illustrative. The entire book 
is well described as belonging to 
the literature of power, and it is 
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as interesting as a novel and far 
more likely to be fixed in the 
memory of those for whom it is 
intended. Our readers cannot do 
better than to have a copy sent to 
the son or daughter in college, or 
preparing therefor, and its wide 
circulation among the subscribers 
to the RecorDErR would be much to 
be desired! The author quotes ap- 
preciatingly and understandingly 
the Shu Ching, and draws his illus- 
trations from all ages of history 
and from widely varying sources, 
There is a singular misquotation 
from Pope on page 130, 


Memories of Missionaries, 

Clay Trumbull, author of ‘Illustrat- 
ive Answers to Prayer;” ‘ Prayer: 
Its Nature and Scope”; * Border 
Lines in the Field of Doubtful Prac- 
tices,” etc,, etc. F. H, Revell Co. 
September, 1902. Pp. 281. $1.00 
(gold) net. 


Dr. Trumbull is known as the 
scholarly editor of one of the most 
influential journals devoted to the 
interests of the Sunday School and 
its problems, as well as an expert 
in various lines of Oriental study. 
This book shows that he has always 
had a strong bent toward foreign 
missions, and while his work has 
been aside from these lines of 
activity he has been able to make 
the acquaintance to a greater or 
less extent of a really remarkable 
collection of men, all of them in the 
field at least fifty years ago, and 
some of them literally pioneers, like 
Samuel Nott and Adoniram Judson, 
There are thirty-eight chapters, all 
but four of them devoted to the 
various missionaries named, one toa 
distinguished Brahmin convert, one 
to Notable Missionaries not Called 
Missionaries, one to Missionaries 
Compared With Other Men, anda 
final consideration of What Foreign 


Old Time Student Volunteers. My 
By H. 


_ Missions Have Done For Us. Owing 


to the nativity of the author most of 
the missionaries are American by 


birth, but Robert Moffat is given a 
chapter, the author having once 
heard him speak in England. The 
names specially interesting to those 
living in China are Peter Parker, 
Andrew P. Happer, William Speer, 
Justus Doolittle, and Luther H. 
Gulick, of each of whom notices of 
sufficient fulness are given. 

The general effect of a volume 
like this is the impression of the 
vast variety and the lofty quality 
of the talent which has been given 
to God on behalf of the redemption 
of the world. Perhaps many 
readers could make a much longer 
list of names equal in eminence of 
those of whom he has at least 
heard, but Dr. Trumbull has 
confined himself to the fifty year 
limit and to men whom he had 
himself met. It is remarkable how 
many of these eminent men refused 
the presidency of colleges, or 
professorships in universities, that 
they might go abroad; and upon 
their retirement from the field, how 
many of them drifted into places of 
responsibility in the home land, 
either in these positions, or others of 
like importance. This book will 
have a special function to serve in 
the hands of the ever growing 
number of present-day Student 
Volunteers, to whom it will be a 
mine of wealth, Dr. Trumbull’s 
usual accuracy is at fault (page 243) 
when he locates Dr. Coan’s ‘ largest 
single Christian church at that 
time in the world,’ “at Oahu” (it 
was on Hawaii, and centered in 
Hilo). 


The Religion of a Mature Mind. By 
George Albert Coe, Ph. D,, John Evans 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual 
Philosophy in North-western Univer- 
sity. Author of ** The Spiritual Life: 
Studies in the Science of Religion.” 
Pp. 442, F, H. Revell, Co. September, 
1902. $1.35 (gold) net, 


The author of this book is a 
professor of an intellectual science 
in a modern institution of learning, 
and in his efforts to present to his 
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pupils spiritual truths in such a 
way as to command intellectual 
assent, made use of different theses 
and suggestions, which having 
been amplified and elaborated, re- 
sulted in this book. His point of 
view is the inevitable changes 
which are made in the religious 
thinking and hence in the religious 
life of the time in which we live, 
by a series of great intellectual 
facts, which cannot be altered, 
and which are therefore to be 
reckoned with in all future relig- 
ious teaching. 

He specifies particularly the 
following groups of ideas and ten- 
dencies: The demand that the 
scientific method be employed in 
the study of religious as well as 
other facts ; the application of the 
theory of evolution to the whole 
of man’s nature; belief in the 
immanence of God in nature and 
in man; the employment of liter- 
ary and historical methods in the 
study of the Scripture; the social 
interpretation of the teaching of 
Jesus; the increasing emphasis 
upon love as the supreme quality 
of the divine character; finally, 
the recognition of likeness to Jesus, 
irrespective of dogmatic affinities, 
as the adequate and only test of 
Christian discipleship. These con- 
ceptions are wrought out in 
thirteen chapters, beginning with 
Modern Manhood and terminating 
with The Christ. of Personal 
Experience. Probably every rea- 
der of this Journal will find much 
of great interest to him in this 
volume, and it is risking little to 
say that many of them will dissent 
in toto from the author’s positions. 
The chapters on The Scientific 
Spirit in Matters of Religion, 
apd upon * Authority in Religion” 
are of special importance, while to 
some that entitled ‘“‘ Are Conver- 
sions Going Out of Date?” will be 
still moreso. Itis a temperate and 
intelligent discussion of phenom- 
ena which we have all perceived, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


which many of us have discussed 
and which few understand. 

We cannot help feeling that 
the treatment of “The Conscious- 
ness of Sin” is not altogether 
satisfactory. That on “Salvation 
by Education” (in the best sense) 
is of importance to all workers in 
China. The book should be wide- 
ly read, and to most candid readers 
it can hardly fail to be helpful 
aud stimulating. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Preaching and Healing, being 
the Annual Report of the Hanyang 
Medical Mission, B. M. U., in 
charge of Dr. Geo. A. Huntley, for 
the year ending December 31st, 
1902. Total out-patients, 5,012. 


The Pakhoi Medical and Leper 
Hospital, in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, Ja- 
nuary, 1903, Total patients in 1902, 
27,003. 120 lepers in the Leper 
Hospital at the end of the year. 


Fourth Annual Report of the 
West China Religious Tract So- 
ciety, Chungking. 


Christian College in China. 
Third Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent, for the year 1901-2. Macao. 
Total enrollment, 33. 


Report of the School for Chinese 
Deaf, for 1901. Chefoo. Mrs. A .T, 
Mills, Fifteen deaf. Illustrated. 


Christmas Anthem and Holy, 
Holy, Holy, by Caleb Simper. Ar- 
ranged for Chinese voices. Pub- 
lished by the Foochow Choral 
Union. Price ten cents. 
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In Preparation. 


Editor: D. MacGiuiivray, 41 Kiangse Road, Shanghai. 


(Correspondence invited). 


Milner’s Egypt... 8, D. K. 
Life of Akbar . 8. D. K, 
Twentieth Century 
Physics ... . 8. D. K. 
Twentieth Century 
Chemistry 8S. 
Story of Geogra- 
phical Discovery G. Walshe, 
Growth of the Em- 
pire ou ... Rev. W.G. Walshe, 


S. K, 
Wallace’s Russia ... Rev. J, Miller Gra- 
ham, Manchuria, 


for S. D. K. 
Russian His- 


ory & « 
Man - his Mar- 

kets 
Commercial Geogra- 


of Foreign 
§. D. K. 


Economies of Com- 
Merce Rev. E, Morgan, 
Shansi, for 8,D.K. 
Book of SirGalahad, = W.G. Walshe, 


White’s School Man- 
agement ... Miss G. Howe, for 


8. D. K 
Principles of West- 
ern Civilization. Rev. D. S. Murray 


for 8. D. K, 
Little Lord Faun- 
tleroy 
schools) .. . Miss White, Chin- 


kiang. 
History of Modern 
Peoples ... ove Be 


A School Geography, 
by Herbertson 8. DK. 
Sun, Moon and Stars, 
Agnes Gilberne... 8. D. K. 
Life of George Miiller. Rev. F. W. Ball- 
er, for S. D. K. 
Via Christi 


- . Miss White, 

Fabiola, a Tale of the 

Catacombs (Mandarin 

Revision of Wén-li) S. D. K, 
Andrew Murray’s Spirit 

of Christ (Mandarin) S. D, K. 
Andrew Murray’s Abide 

in Christ ... D. MacGillivray, 


C. T, 8. 

Bunyan’sGrace Abound- 

ing .. Rev,C. W.Allen. 
Hodder’s The Life of a 

Century, 1800-1900... S. D. K. 
Matheson’s Spiritual De- 

velopment of St. Paul S. D. K, 
Seeley’s Expansion “1 


England __... James Sad- 
er. 
Indian Criminal Code, Do. 
Training of Teachers, Do. 


Manual of Nursing’... Hankow, 
Fundamental Ideas of 
Sin and Salvation ... E, Morgan. 
Prayer and the Prayer S. D. 
of Aucient Peo- 
D. K. 


Russian His- 
we eee D. K. 
The Realm of Nature by 


. Shepperd. 
Noble Lives .. ..8.D. K. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR TRANSLATION, SUGGESTED BY 8. D. K. 


1903. 
Author. Title, Author. Title. 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, Ethies. 
History of England, XIXth Century Series, 
History of Japan. Wilhelm Burdt Markets of the World. 
History of South Africa. Kaufmann Eutopias 
History of the Heart of | Morley’s Ideal Commonwealths. 
Asia. Veritas’ Germany 
Lord Bacon’s Esays. The World’s Epoch Mak- 
el of Modern In- ers Series. 
dustry. Twelve English States- 
The British Constitution. men Series. 
Development of Japanese Rulers of India Series. 
School System. 
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SHANGHAI has recently enjoy- 
ed a most unusual treat. Dr. 
Geo. F. Pentecost, after spending 
some time in the Philippine 
Islands, and remaining a week 
or more in Hongkong, came to 
Shanghai, where he spent fifteen 
days, speaking twice daily and 
Sundays three times. His ad- 
dresses were pure Gospel, not 
sensational but logical and power- 
ful, and forcibly and beautifully 
illustrated by most suitable 
anecdotes which left impressions 
never to be forgotten. From 
China Dr. Pentecost goes to 
Japan, where he expects to labor 
several months, returning to the 
U. 8S. in the early summer. 


* * * 


WE give as a frontispiece a 
picture of the late D. B, Me- 
.Cartee. M D, who came to China 
in 1844, and some account of 
whose life appeared in the 
October RECORDER of last year. 
Some of Dr. McCartee’s tracts 
have had a very wide and exten- 
sive circulation, notably the two, 
A Western Scholar's Reasons 
(for coming to China) and Fasy 
Introduction to Christianity. 
The former has been recent! 
translated into English by Dr. 
Goodrich and accepted for public- 
ation in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
as & specimen tract specially 
adapted to the Chinese mind. The 
Easy Introduction to Christian- 


ity has been printed and reprint- 
ed now for some fifty years (fifty 
years in China, thirty-five in 
Japan and some fifteen years in 
Korea), Dr. Hepburn, of Japan, 
and Dr. Underwood, of Korea, 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Comment, 


considered it as the most general- 
ly useful of all tracts. It is 
impossible to estimate the good 
which must follow from the 
preparation of tracts thus wisely 
prepared and widely distributed. 


* * 


SPECIALIZATION, so essential in 
these days to secure the best 
results in secular business and in 
the advancement of knowledge, 
is coming to be regarded as more 
and more necessary in the 
science of missions, Conditions 
vary greatly in the different 
provinces. There remain many 
places where the missionary’s 
work is still confined to the sim- 
ple preaching of the word, “in 
season and out of _ season,’ 
“whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear,” and 
where the seed must be sown in 
faith without seeing marked 
results. But in the older fields 
where there has been consider- 
able development of the work, 
the need for new methods is 
felt more urgently. To many 
missionaries of the present day 
comes an opportunity to influence 
large masses of the people such 
as was scarcely dreamed of by the 
earlier missionaries. ‘The de- 
mand for these new methods de- 
velops the supply. and we have 
hospitals, schools, orphanages, 
printing establishments, Bible 
and Tract Societies, continually 
making the missionary’s work 
more complex, but more effect- 
ive. The Diffusion Society, the 
Educational Association, and the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion are all distinct departments 
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of missionary work which have 
arisen from a definite evolution 
in missionary methods. | 


* * * 


Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety represents a method per- 
haps more universal in its appli- 
cation than any of these, since 
it is practicable to organize a 
society in the smallest and most 
remote station; its simple plan 
of the weekly prayer-meetings 
with uniform topics, the pledge 
and the consecration meeting, 
self-government by loval officers 
and committees, commending it 
to the enthusiastic interest of 
both preachers and people. Of 
all the methods of missionary 
work it is the one in which the 
individual Chris ians themselves 
have the largest share. in which 
the voluntary element in their 
service is most in evidence, and 
though of course direction and 
supervision is necessary, experi- 
ence has shown that the native 
Christians will themselves do 
more to maintain their Endeavor 
Society than almost any other 
branch of church work. 


* 
THE United Society of Chris- 


tian Endeavor for China is not 
&@ new missionary organization 


directed from England or 


America, It is an organization 
of those in China, native and 
foreign, who believe in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor method and wish 
to see it adopted generally. A 
Christian Endeavor Society is 
distinctly a local society; city 
or provincial unions may be 
formed for mutual encourage- 
ment of the separate societies 
and for extension of their work, 
but such organizations and in 


particular the United Society 


are simply bureaus of exchange 
for helpful ideas, centers for the 
distribution of Endeavor litera- 
ture, and vantage points from 
which to work for the establish- 
ment of new societies. The 
local society is responsible only 
to the church with which it is 
connected, and for this reason 
Christian Endeavor has_ been 
adopted as a method in missions 
whose practice in church govern- 
ment is most strict as well as in 
those which allow the utmost 
freedom. 


* * * 


AT the National Convention 
of Christian Endeavor held in 
Foochow in the spring of 1900 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, the founder 
of the society, proposed to raise 
a fund to secure a General Se- 
cretary for China. For two years 
this fund has been ready and 
the friends of Christian Endeavor 
throughout China have been 
eagerly awaiting the appoint- 
ment of the Secretary. At last 
the man has been secured. Rev. 
George W. Hinman having been 
released from the service of the 
American Board at Foochow to 
take up this work and elected 
General Secretary by the Nation- 
al Committee of the United So- 
ciety. The urgent need for 
Christian Endeavor literature in 
Chinese will make the first 
demand upon the secretary’s 
time, as well as the plans for the 
next national convention which 
is to be held in 1905. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hinman at the beginning 
of their work go to Japan to 
attend the Japanese National 
Convention at Kobe, April 1-3, 
and hope to bring back much of 
enthusiasm and inspiration from 
the great success of Christian 
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Endeavor in that country. We 
commend the work of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor to 
all missionaries in China, and 
we are sure that those who have 
already begun Endeavor work 
will be glad to co-operate with 
Mr. Hinman in plans for its 
extension. 


* * * 


Dr JAMes SrALKER in paper 


on the Social Teaching of Jesus, © 


criticizing the social view of 
Christianity in “Ecce Homo”, 
says: “To Him (Jesus) the in- 
dividual was primary, and to pro- 
duce in His hearers a belief in 
the wonder and glory of the soul, 
first in their own interest and 
then on behalf of others, was His 
main object from first to last... 
He puts no bounds to his lan- 
guage when describing the gran- 
deur of the soul; he appeals 
directly to the individual to make 
his own choice and secure his 
own salvation, and it is in do- 
ing the same that Christianity 
is most obviously imitating its 
Founder. . . . But when the ex- 

erience of this spiritual change 
rare and dim,and the 
progress of the kingdom by the 
process of adding soul to soul is 
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slow, then men begin to dream 
of wholesale ways of expanding 
the kingdom, which comes to be 
something else than the com- 
munion of redeemed souls. At 
one time it is a Holy Roman 
Empire, at another the Christian 
nation of the Broad Churchman’ 

imagination, at another the bap- 
tismal regeneration of the High 
Churchman, at another some phi- 
lanthropic panacea, like popular 
education or the housing of the 
poor. But the distinctively Chris. 
tian achievement is the power 
of summoning the soul out of its 
bondage to the flesh and the 
world.” 

The italicising in the above is 
our own. The words of Dr. 
Stalker are timely in reference 
to our work in China. China 
needs education, and there is no 
one so capable at present as the 
missionary to giveit. She needs 
help along various lines that are 
not distinctively religious. But 
it should never be lost sight of 
for a moment that the root of all 
trouble is sin, and that China is 
suffering more from this than 
from all else, and that what 
rulers and people all need is 
salvation from the curse and 
power thereof. 


Missionary 


We regret that the following 
communication did not reach us in 
time for our March issue, thus 
insuring its being to time to reach 
all the missionaries, or nearly all, 
before the beginning of the Week 
of Prayer designated.—Eprror Re- 
CORDER. 

Will you kindly insert in your 
next issue the following notice :— 


Aetos. 


WEEK OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS. 

The Tenth Annual Conference 
of Foreign Missions Boards in the 
United States and Canada, which 
met in the Bible House, New York, 
January 14-15, decided to invite 
the Christian people in the two 
countries to unite in a week of 
special prayer for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world, The time select- 
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ed is April 5-12, inclusive. This 
period, which ends with Easter 
Sunday, is felt to be a peculiarly 
appropriate time for simultaneous 
prayer on behalf of missions. 


The Committee appointed by the 
Conference expects to distribute 
through the various Mission Boards 
a leaflet containing suggestions 
which will be helpful to individuals 
and Christian congregations observ- 
ing the week in this way. Any one 
desiring to share in these observan- 
ces can apply to the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board of their own denomina- 
tion, or to the Committee on Sim- 
ultaneous Prayer, Room 25, Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York. 


The Conference of Foreign Mis- 
sions Boards in the United States 
and Canada issuing this call is 
composed of the officers and repre- 
sentatives annually appointed, of 
some thirty to thirty-five mission- 
ary Boards. It includes Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
Lutherans, Methodists, Moravians, 
Presbyterians, Reformed, United 
Brethren, Christians and Disciples. 
The members of the Committee 
appointed to represent the Confer- 
ence are: Rev. Wm. I. Haven, 
D.D., Chairman ; Rev. H. K. Car- 
roll, LLD.; Rev. A. W. Halsey, 
D.D.; Mr. Robert E, Speer; Rev. 
Henry N. Cobb, D.D ; Mr. J. W. 
Conklin; Rev. Arthur 8S, Lloyd, 
D.D.; Mr. J. W. Wood; Mr. 
James Wood; Mr. W. Henry 
Grant, Secretary. 


It is hoped that to thus direct 
the thought and prayer to this 
subject of the Christian people of 
America and Canada with their 
Christian converts on the foreign 
field, will result in more constant 
prayer for missions throughout the 


year. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry GRANT, 
Secretary. 


[April, 


In connection with the appoint- 
ment of General Secretary for the 
United Society of Christian En- 
deavor for China we are glad to 
publish the two letters following, 
which may serve as an introduction 
for Mr. Hinnan :— 


RESOLUTIONS IN REGARD TO THE 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
U. 8. C. E. FOR CHINA. 


Resolved, Whereas friends of 
Christian Endeavor under the lead- 
ership of Samuel B Capen, LL.D., 
President of the American Board ; 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., President 
of the International United Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and others, 
desiring to forward the advance- 
ment of the kingdom of God in 
China as in all the world, have 
contributed a sum of money to 
assist in starting the work of a 
General Secretary in the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor for 
China, 

We, the undersigned, officers 
and members of the Executive 
Coinmittee of said Society, empow- 
ered to act in such matters for 


the Society, do hereby express our 


grateful thanks to these friends for 
their interest in this work and the 
very materia] aid furnished. 

And whereas, the American 
Board, through its Prudential Com- 
mittee and officers and its Foochow 
Mission, is willing to release Rev. ° 
George W. Hinman for at least 
two years to engage in the work of 
General Secretary of the United 
Suciety of Christian Endeavor for 
China ; 

And whereas, Rev. George W. 
Hinman is willing to undertake 
this work, 

We, the undersigned, do hereby 
vote to elect him to this office, be- 
lieving that he has the ability and 
desire to assist in the work of 
Christian Endeavor in every possi- 
ble way, that he will enter his 
work “FoR CHRIST AND THE 
CHURCH” with all earnestnes:, go- 
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ing as can best be arranged to all 
parts of China to confer with the 
missionaries and workers of the 
various societies repressuted in 
China about the forwarding of this 
work, to strengthen and more fully 
organize it, if possible, ~ where 
Christian Endeavor work is already 
established, and to assist in the 
opening of new work wherever he 
can do so, 

With profound gratitude to our 
God and Savior, who has thus 
opened the Way in response to the 
prayers and work of His children, 
in approval of what is written 
above, 

We subscribe our names. 
Grorcr H. Hupparp, 

President OU. S.C. E. for China. 
Joun Martin, 

Translation Committee. 


Ex Kenneta C. DING, 


President Fuhkien C. EB. U. 


Secretary Fuhkien C. EB. U, 


Lau K. Guona, 
Treasurer Fukkien C. £. U. 
Ho Hox sine, 
Vice-President Fuhkien.C. 
Eminy P. 
Treasurer U.S. C. for China, 
Emity 8S. Hartwett, 
Editorial Secretary U.S. C. £. 
for China, 
G. F. Fircu, 
Vice-President U. 8. C. £. 


January 16th, 1903. 
To all Christian Friends in China, 
Rev. George W. Hinman, of 
Foochow, having been. appointed 
by the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor of China as the General 
Field Secretary of the Society 
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throughout China, the officers of 
the World’s Union of Christian 
Endeaver wish to express their 
gratification and to assure the 
China Union of their sympathy and 
support. The World’s Union will 
show its sympathy in a practical 
way by guaranteeing for two years 
a certain sum not exceeding twenty- 
five hundred dojlars a year, and in 
these years we hope that the Society 
may make great progress in China 
and demonstrate throughout all the 
great empire its Importance as an 
agency in training and nurturing 
young converts as it has already 
done in some sections of China, 
as well as in all other parts of the 
world. We rejoice that a man so 
consecrated, earnest and intelligent 
as Mr. Hinman, has been secured 
for this work, and we feel that no 
better choice could have been made 
in filling this important office. We 
believe that everywhere that Mr, 
Hinman goes his Christian charac- 
ter, energy and zeal will secure him 
n welcome, and a welcome as well 
for the cause which he represents. 
We also believe that Mrs. Hinman 
will do much to aid him, especially 
in prometing Junior societies for the 
training of the children, and we shall 
constantly pray for God’s richest 
blessing upon these. faithful and 
honored workers and their work. 
Faithfully yours, 

Joun Witus Barr, 

Secretary World's C. EB. Union, 
Wm, SHAW, 

Treasurer. 
Francis E. Ciark, 

President of the Worlds Chris- 


tian Endeavor Union. 
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im the Far East. 


Diary of Ebents 


February, 19038. 


14th.—A special telegram to the N.-C, 
Daily News says :—** The Corean imbrog- 
lio isatan end, Japan has not asked for 
compensation, but has contended : first, 
for the withdrawal of the veto on the bank 
notes ; secondly, foran apology from Co. 
rea and a promise that the circulation of 
the notes shall not be obstructed in the 
future ; thirdly, for the carrying out of 
last year’s agreement concerning the 
non-levy of illegal duties on the Nak- 
dong traffic and the appointment of a 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Japanese 
Court.” 

2ist —Mrs. Conger, wife of the U, S. 
Minister, entertains at luncheon to-day 
in the U. 8. Legation the eldest Princess 
Imperial, and the wives of certain Prin- 
ces and Dukes. 


M arch, 1903. 


4th.—The General Elections in 
Japan have passed off calmly. The 


returns hitherto show 183 Seiyukai 
members, 92 Progressists, 14 Imperialists, 
and 74 Independents, whereby the 
Opposition already numbers 275 in a 
total House of 369. The course of the 
Cabinet in these circumstances is excit- 
ing much speculation inasmuch as re- 
cent endeavours to effect a compromise 
have again been unsuccessful. The 
House of Peers constitutes the difficult 
factor, being strongly opposed to party 
Cabinets. 

10th.—The Mandarin Institute at 
Wuchang was formally opened yes- 
terday in the presence of the Acting 
Viceroy and other high officials. A hun- 
dred and twenty students were introduc- 
ed to Dr. Martin as enrolled for the 
study of International Law. Clad in 
gala; costume and with caps adurned 
with buttons of every hue, from gold 
to red, they made a fine appearance. 
Dr. Martin begins his course of lectures 
to-day. 


Blissionary Journal. 


BIRTHS. 
At Kit-yang. March Ist, the wife of 
Rev Jacos Spricner, A.B, M.A., of 

a son (Joseph Lewis). 


At Hsii-chow-fu, Kiangsu, March 3rd, 


the wife of Rev. Marx B. Gaikr, S. P. 
M , of ason. 

At Kiukiang, March 14th, the wife of 
A. Orr-Ewine, C. I. M., of a son. 

Ar Yung-ching, March 15th, the wife of 
Rev. Rotanp ALLEN, M.S., of a 
daughter. 

AT inane. March 19th, the wife of 
Rev. A. J. WALKER, C. M. S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
At Mien-cheo, Sz-chuen, February 19th, 
by Rev. A. A. Phillips, Ftor- 
ENCE Murray and ArtarrR Law 
RENCE, both of C. M.S. | 
At Shanghai, March 10th, H. Pranne- 
MULLER and Miss I. Haxisacu, beth of 


c. I. M, 
DEATH. 
At Chefoo, March 24th, Mrs. G. P. 
Bostick, G, M., of pneumonia, 


ARRIVALS. 
At SHANGHAI :— 

March 9th, Mr. and Mrs, Emstiiz 
and 2 children (returning), and Miss 
F. E. busser from England; F, K. 
Scuoprpgand F. K, HEINRICHSOHN, 
from Germany; Misses E. K. ANDER- 
son, A, M, SwWAHN, and A, GusTaFson 
from Sweden, all for C, I. M.; Rev. 
E. LOWER, for E. B, M., Shansi > 


Mrs. F. Brown and four children, 
M. E. M, Tientsin (returning). 

March 10th, E J. Coopser, C. I. M., 
from England via America; Rev T. 
Bryson, L.’M. S , Tientsin (returning). 

March 15th, O. E. and Mrs. Osere, 
from Sweden, vid America. 

March 23rd, Misses E. E. V. Tro- 
JAHN and J. ARNbTz, and Messrs, 
F and E. Maae, from Ger- 
many, all for C. I, M.; Miss SHEKEL- 
TON (returning) and Miss Eptru J. 
Biss, for E B M, for Tsing-chow-fu. 

March 28th, Dr. Euma O, CLEAVER, 
for W. U. M., Shanghai. 
DEPARTURES. 
From SHANGHAI :— 

February 28th, J. F Brovumron, 
C. IL. M., for England, vid America. 

March 3rd, Dr. R. T. Bryan, 8. B. 
C., Shanghai; Miss J. Saunpeks, M. 
E, 8S. M,, Hu-chow, for U. 8, A. 

March Hth, Dr, Lucy A. Gaynor, 
A, F. M.; Dr. J. R. WiLkKtnson, wife 
and six children, and Rev. L. L, 
LittLe, and wife, S. P. M.; F. A, 
Steven, wife and six children, C. I, 
M., all for U, S. A.; Mr. W, H. Butt, 
Kien-chang, for England. 

March I8th, Kev. W. H. Movte, 
wife, and child, C. M.S, Shanghai, 
for England, 

March 2lst, Miss P, A. PARKINSON, 
M. E. M., Foochow, for U. S. A. 

March 28th, Dr. J. D. Trawick, 
wife, andson, M. E.S. M, for U.S. A, 


(April, 
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limited cénsigument of. wing books on Bible Study’, 
is to. atrite. in ‘Shanghai, at ‘an. early date: Orders, 
“companied by cash, ‘will be boaked now ‘and: as 
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Stndies in ithe Life of Christ, by. James: 
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Daily Readings on above: 
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Stodies < Take and by De. Ballas tina. 
and Philippians, by Dr. Ballaitine,, 
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Progressive Bible Studies; aud 
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z Studies in Misor Prophets, Ww. Ww. White. 
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Cask and orders ty Orricz Secrerargy, Geueral Co 
Xeung Men's ‘Christian -Assdciations of China, Korea and 
99 Kiniigi¢ Road, Shanghai 
Hongkoag, 29 Kinigie Boad, Shanghai. | 


